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Mr. Nixon’s Un- 
finished Tale 


HAIRMAN NIXON of the Tammany 

Vice-Committee of Five has about him 

all the qualities of a first-class melo- 

dramatie author. Ile knows precisely 

how to time his effects so as to work the 
reader up to a fever-heat of suspense, and then 
leave him with every pore open, cold beads of per- 
spiration bursting from each, and every nerve 
quivering with excitement, to find the rest of “ this 
cntertaining story” in some future instalment. 
The blood-and-thunder tale that Mr. Nixon told 
about the combination of wicked men who wax fat 
and prosperous on a system of blackmail in the 
city of New York was new only from the point of 
view of its authorship. In its essential features 
there was nothing novel or startling about it, since 
there is not an individual capable of even semi- 
intelligent observation in the community, except 
the police, who has not known for years the old, 
eld story of corruption which Mr. Nixon tells. 
But when the chairman of a Tammany committee 
tells the story it takes on new phases; that which 
would be a dull, commonplace essay when prepared 
by a member of the City Club, in the hands of a 
Tammany scribe contains elements of dramatic 
interest which seize upon the soul of the reader 
to a degree that is almost thrilling. We all know 
that the reformer’s tale of woe, for lack of the 
necessary material, is bound to fall short of our 
expectations, but the same tale begun by one who 
is an associate of the alleged members of the wicked 
combination keys us up to a condition of nerve 
tension that is wellnigh unbearable, and sets us 
on the tips of our toes in anxious expectaney. It 
is therefore essentially disappointing that, having 
aroused public expectation to this degree, Mr. 
Nixon should suddenly smash his pen, throw away 
his inkpot, and decline to finish the tale so well 
begun. When he declines to tell more because he 
has already “ talked too much,” it is as if the Hon. 
Cuaunxcey M. Depew had begun one of his de- 
lightful after-dinner stories, and after talking for 
twenty-five minutes as a preliminary to its com- 
prehension, should say that he preferred to keep 
the point of the joke hidden within the folds of 
his massive brain for a more opportune occasion. 
It really is not fair to the community that the 
trusted Nixon should do this. He either should 
not have begun or should have gone on to the 
bitter end, whatever popular idol might have been 


shattered by his revelations. 

It is our private opinion,thus publicly expressed, 
that the Tammany leaders should get together and 
demand from Mr. Nixon a full and explicit state- 
ment as to who the guilty men are, if only for their 
own preservation. It is only by some such process 
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as this that Tammany’s good name as an engine 
of reform in municipal affairs may be kept unim- 
paired, and the well-won laurels of purity worn 
by its leaders may rest untarnished on their brows. 


ITERE is nothing quite so good for the gen- 
eral welfare of a nation as that in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs those who are 

responsible for the things that are done should 
be confronted by an intelligent and a sincere op- 
position. Of late years we have been found some- 
a cae wanting in this respect. 

Stier Clas Ipposition to the administra- 
7 tions both of President McKun- 
LEY and of his predecessor was marked by a parti- 
san and personal virulence, particularly in the 
Senate, which has not redounded greatly to the 
credit of that honorable body. Occasionally, how- 
ever, men have risen from their official seats and 
opposed in debate, intelligent and dignified, the 
measures which the Administration has advocated, 
and that such men should be retained in the sphere 
of usefulness to which their energies have been de- 
voted is eminently fitting. For this reason we look 
with peculiar satisfaction upon the announcement 
that Senator Hoar’s renomination to the Senate is 
likely to be unanimous. The Senator’s long and 
honorable service at Washington is a credit not 
only to himself but to the commonwealth he has 
represented, and his continuance in office is an as- 
surance that the best the country has in sincerity 
and intelligent comprehension of great public ques- 
tions is still to be represented in the councils of the 
Upper Chamber of the Washington government. 
We have not always been able to agree with the 
Senator in his views on public questions; but at 
the same time it has never been possible to treat 
his opinions with disrespect. 


renomination of Mr. Hoar to succeed himself, 
we tind it difficult to weep over the summary 
turning down of Wituiam E. CHanpier, of New 
Hampshire. There was a time when Senator 
CiIANDLER seemed to measure up to the stature of 
The Rejection of : great man, but of late years he 
, las mere nearly approximated 
Senator Chandler that of a Perricrew. The vigor- 
ous qualities and intense vitality which he un- 
doubtedly possesses. held in calm control, would 
have made of Senator CifaANpDLER one of the most 
useful instruments for good in the service of his 
State and country, but the unfortunate character 
ot his temper, his irascibility, his cireumscribed, 
partisan method of regarding everything that came 
within the line of his political vision, long since 
destroyed whatever influence he might have pos- 
sessed in national affairs, and made it seem impos- 
sible that he could retain much longer the confi- 
dence of his constituency. If the reward of Sena- 
tor Hoar and the punishment of Senator CHANDLER 
shall be studied by their fellows and their succes- 
sors in the Senate, and as a result the calm, dig- 
nified demeanor and self-control of the one shall 
become the key-note of the Senatorial character, 
and the bitter, unreasoning, petty personalities of 
the other in opposition shall be avoided, we may 
yet again find in the Senate of the United States 
some of those characteristics which first secured 
for it an honorable place among parliamentary 
bodies, and in which, of recent years, it has some- 
times seemed to be pitifully lacking. 


| TOR the same reason that we rejoice over the 


HE pleasing news comes from Washington 
that by July 1 we may hope for a cut of 
$50,000,000 in our war taxes. This we are 

to owe to the Senate, the House bill providing for 
a reduction of $40,000,000 only. Business men and 
others will regret that a part of this reduction is 

_ not to come from the abolishment 
A Tax Reduction of the stamp tax on checks, a 
tax to which, however, no reasonable man can ob- 
ject. It has proven not so much a tax as a nuisance 
to the average well-meaning person, who has often 
been temporarily unable to pay his bills because of 
his inability conveniently to find the necessary 
stamp. Nevertheless, the Senate committee which 
has been at work upon the amendments to the 
House bill, which seem always to be necessary 
before such a bill can pass the Upper House, has 
done its work wisely and well. In so far as it 
has been possible to accomplish it, the taxation 
which falls especially upon individuals is to be 
removed or materially reduced; the reduction in 
the beer tax recommended by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is likely to be accepted without any fur- 
ther discussion, and a horizontal reduction will be 
applied to a majority of the various schedules of 
the present law, with a view to providing a scien- 
tific scheme of taxation under which the burdens 








will fall upon the interests and the classes of indi- 
viduals best able to bear them. If one of the re- 
sults of the recent war and its burden of taxes shall 
prove to be the discovery of a scientific scheme of 
taxation for this long-suffering country, upon 
which legislature after legislature has been re- 
morselessly trying its experiments for years, the 
quarrel will not have been in vain, and in the end 
the game will not have been of less value than the 
candle. 


N these early and puzzling days of winter it is 
I the paramount duty.of every good citizen to 
take very good care of himself. The wicked 
little germ that is responsible for the grip is un- 
usually active these days, and he appears to have 
the hearty co-operation of the Weather Bureau in 
Grip Da. his efforts to lay us by the heels. 
inetd This branch of the public service 
has provided us this season with a style of winter 
that is of execrably low grade. It might almost be 
suspected of being canned, it is so very far from 
being the real thing. It would seem as if the Bu- 
reau were trying to work off a lot of old stock in the 
line of spring and early autumn days upon us, left 
over from previous seasons, and not of a particu- 
larly good sort at that. The effect of these is be- 
coming increasingly evident every minute, and the 
number of coughing, sneezing, fever-browed, head- 
racked persons to be met with on the streets and 
in the public conveyances day after day bears tes- 
timony to the fact that the germ is making the 
best of his opportunity. The good citizen must 
beware, then, for the germ likes good company. 
He should wear his overcoat, keep his feet dry, 
watch his symptoms, be sparse in his libations, and 
have the quinine-box and phenacetine-bottle close 
at hand. He is needed in these strenuous times, 
and he will continue to be needed for many a weary 
moon. In many directions the century has started 
off with a spurt for good, and later on we shall re- 
quire the very best of citizenship to sustain the 
pace—especially in this city next autumn, when 
vice and virtue are likely to engage in a battle the 
like of which for fierceness has rarely been seen. 
Therefore, if you are a good citizen, dear reader, 
pray watch your goings and comings these winter 
days. If you are not, well, even then take care of 
yourself. You should desire to live until the 
leaven of reform that is now rife has entered into 
your system and worked your redemption. 


T is a privilege, as well as a pleasure, to an- 
nounce that in the next issue of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY will be published the opening part of 
a novel by Emite Zoua. In the past two or three 
very strenuous years. of his life M. Zona has done 
much to win for himself the enthusiastie plaudits 
of lovers of fair play, of admirers 
A New Novel by of courage, and of those who ap- 
Emile Zola preciate the self-sacrifice of men 
who at the peril of being misunderstood have 
nevertheless the fortitude to insist upon their con- 
victions. It'was not an easy matter for ZoLa to 
undertake the championship of the cause of Drry- 
rus. It secured for him at the moment the obloquy 
of a powerful and consciengeless element in his 
own land; it placed him in imminent and deadly 
peril both of his liberty and of his person; it actu- 
ally resulted in his temporary exile from his home, 
the visitation of a howling mob at his residence, 
the destruction of much of his property, and a 
social ostracism which, while a man of his calibre 
could afford to regard it with contempt, was, never- 
theless, not the sort of thing that the average man 
would seek to have thrust inte his experience. 
During this period of stress and trial, the emi- 
nent French novelist has devoted much of his best 
thought to a consideration of problems of socio- 
logical interest. We understand that he has in 
mind the preparation of four novels which shall 
show the interdependence of the various orders 
of society, as society is constituted to-day. The 
first of these, entitled “ Labor,” has been secured 
for this publication, and, as we have announced, 
will be begun in our next week’s issue. The story 
is a powerful and impressive presentation of the 
conditions of labor in France, and inferentially 
not widely differing from the condition of the 
laboring-man elsewhere. The habit of inexorabil- 
ity which has been characteristic of Zona’s pen 
from the first, is marked in the present work, and 
as a narrative designed to instruct as well as to 
entertain, it is, as might be expected, eminently 
successful. The portrayal of character and the 
vivid pictorial sense so keenly insistent in all of 
Zota’s work are here sustained, and if its author 
had done nothing else, “ Labor ” would have placed 
him in the rank of the French masters of realism, 
than whom there have been none greater. 
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BY EA-SENATOR GEORGE F. EDMUNDS 


AM very sorry that the new treaty which the 

Senate has just amended, and ratified with 

amendments, should have been negotiated at all. 

What the United States urgently need, and I 

hope strongly desire, is a canal across the 

Isthmus of Nicaragua with its great and im- 
portant fresh-water lake so necessary to sea-going 
shipping. They need, and naturally desire, that such a 
canal shall be practically a coastwise route between 
our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, and that it shall 
be a great factor in assisting the development and 
promoting the welfare of all the Central-American 
states, and indeed all the states on the east and west 
coasts of the continent. 

To achieve these objects it is essential in the pres- 
ent condition of the world that the control of such 
canal should rest with the United States and with the 
states through which it passes. That control should 
not be inconsistent with the greatest practical freedom 
of universal trade through it on equal terms to all 
friendly countries. 

It appears to me to be clear that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, whatever it may have meant when it was con- 
cluded in 1850, does not now stand in the way of the 
canal being built and operated by the United States 
with the concurrence of the Republic of Nicaragua and 
possibly of Costa Rica. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
had not been three years in existence before the par- 
ties to it radically differed as to its meaning in the 
important respects, and in one respect it was, with the 
concurrence of the President of the United States, 
made to mean an entirely different thing to that which 
its language plainly imported. All this from the note 
of the British minister in the exchange of ratifications 
and the assent of our then Secretary of State. Thus 
in effect attempting to produce a different treaty to 
that which the Senate had ratified. 

This was of course entirely in contravention of the 
constitution, and if practised would leave the treaty- 
making power almost as completely in the hands of the 
President of the United States alone as it is in the 
hands of the Queen of Great Britain. 


Great Britain proceeded, in spite of the treaty, to 
extend her power and increase her possessions in Cen- 
tral America. A great and chief object of the treaty 
was to provide for the immediate construction of the 
canal, and it was then expected that promoters and 
capitalists who were entering into the scheme would 
carry it out, but nothing was done and time ran on 
until the Suez Canal was completed in 1869 and the 
substantial and really actual control of it passed into 
the hands of Great Britain in 1875. She had, as 
diplomatic correspondence shows, endeavored to pre- 
vent the construction of the Suez Canal until stipula- 
tions should be made securing its neutrality for her 
benefit, and then, it having been built, she immediately 
became its chief owner by obtaining from the Khedive 
of Egypt a transfer of almost a majority of the stock. 

The United States ought not to complain of this 
action on the part of Great Britain in respect to the 
Suez Canal, for her interests in the East are so enor- 
mous and so much more extensive than those of any 
other nation that it is indispensable to her safety in 
both a commercial and military sense that she should 
control that passage. 

In view of the conduct of Great Britain and her con- 
tentions as to the meaning of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, Mr. Frelinghuysen, about 1880, when Secre- 
tary of State to President Arthur, distinctly set forth 
in official correspondence on the subject the conclusion 
of the then Administration that the canal clauses of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty had become extinct. Fol- 
lowing this, in 1883 or 1884, President Arthur, with- 
out, I think, asking the assent of Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment, negotiated a treaty with the Republic of Nic- 
aragua, providing for the construction of the canal by 
the United States and its operation by the United 
States, and with just and liberal provision securing 
the rights of Nicaragua and other Central and North 
and South American states, and leaving the future to 
determine, when oceasion.should arise, how far that 
canal should be neutral in time of war, ete. 

The treaty was sent to the Senate for ratification. 
It was thoroughly and exhaustively discussed from 


time to time until January or February, 1885. The 
injunction of secrecy having been taken off, I may say 
that there were very few Senators who claimed that 
the United States, under existing conditions, were in 
any way restrained in taking action by the terms of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. There was, however, good 
reason to believe that had a vote been reached a very 
few months earlier than it was, the treaty would have 
been ratified by at least a three-fourths majority. 

About February, 1885, the question of ratification 
ame to a vote, when it failed of receiving the requisite 
two-thirds, although a change of three or four votes 
would have ratified it. There was still reason to sup- 
pose that further consideration would result in ratifi- 
cation. The vote was accordingly reconsidered and the 
subject left open for further action by the Senate, but 
upon the inauguration of President Cleveland the 
treaty was withdrawn by the President for further 
consideration and was not again sent to the Senate. 

During all this period of negotiation and discussion 
of the treaty there was not, so far as I ever heard, any 
objection raised in respect to the honorable right of 
the United States to treat the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
as no longer of binding force. 

Since the withdrawal of the treaty with Nicaragua 
by President Cleveland, Congress has repeatedly at- 
tempted to act, but by a combination of adverse influ- 
ences and interests such action has been so far delayed. 

The half-century that has passed since the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was concluded has so changed the sit- 
uation in the circumstances of the great development 
of our Western coast and cities and in our increasing 
trade with what may now be called the Occident rather 
than the Orient, and the possession by Her Majesty's 
government of Egypt and of the Suez Canal, that there 
is no just ground, it seems to me, for hesitation in re- 
gard to the immediate duty of the United States in 
arranging with Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the con- 
struction of the canal absolutely free from any obliga- 
tions to other countries other than those that from 
time to time shall commend themselves to our sense of 
international good neighborhood and justice. 
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LiTTLE JonnNy Hay: ‘‘I cannot tell a lie: I did it with my little spade’ 
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A New England Village A Connecticut Hill-side 
By J. Alden Weir Penal By A. T. Van Laer 

















A Good Story 


By Clara McChesney 











Portrait of W. Ritschel 
By Irving R. Wiles, N.A. 











The Girl in White 
By Frank Fowler, N. A 
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By Bruce Crane, Winner of the Inness Gold Medal 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION 
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Skating Helene and Bos 
By Gari Melchers By Carl Newman | 








Portrait of a Lady A Fugitive Glance 
By Cecelia Beaux By Mary Shepard Greene 
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Oats at Tung-chau 











American Hay The Ubiquitous American Newsboy Post-office, Tongku 








A Train of Army-Wagons Camp of the 6th U.S. Cavalry 





THE AMERICAN TROOPS IN CHINA : 


Photographs by J. Martin Miller, Special Correspondent for ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly’’ 
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THE HOME-GOING OF THE 
CUBAN TEACHERS 
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HE visit of the Cuban teachers to Harvard College during the summer 
of 1900 will figure in history as an interesting event of the twentieth 
century, and one in which educational philanthropy was of assistance 
in strengthening friendly relations between two countries. The ineep- 
tion of the project, the difficulties in completing p!ans, the raising of 
funds, the course of study pursued, and the entertainment of the 

visitors in Boston, New York, Washington, and Philadelphia have been described, 
but the return of the teachers and their reception in Cuba have been little com- 
mented upon. 

On the evening of August 24 the teachers left Philadelphia amid shouts of 
“ Adios, adios, Americanos!” and boarded the United States transports MePher- 
son, Rawlins, Sedgwick, and Crook. The following morning the four ships 
steamed out of Delaware Bay into the open sea—sailing near together, they gave 
to the travellers a delightful sense of security; by day the Stars and Stripes were 
visible, and at night the lights from the rigging and port-holes sent out gleams of 
friendly recognition. It seems incredible that one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-one men and women, unaccustomed to travelling, could have been brought 
to America, transported abcut in boats, trains, and electric cars, and returned to 
Cuba without accident. The Sedgwick carried four hundred and fifty of the wo- 
men, and the informal life aboard ship afforded a rare opportunity for observing 
their customs, studying their language, learning their views respecting the hos- 
pitality extended to them, and their sentiments regarding annexation. The 
teachers varied in age from sixteen to fifty years, and were selected by the 
Alealdes or Mayors of the several school districts. As Cuban women are not 
allowed to go anywhere alone, it was necessary for their relatives to ignore a 
strict social custom to permit them to leave the island unaccompanied by a mem- 
ber of their family. The project was at first denounced in the newspapers, and 
it was asserted that those who visited Harvard would lose the respect of their 
friends; they received such an enthusiastic reception on their return home as to 
prove, beyond doubt, that they still retained the esteem and affection of their 
countrymen. The teachers, representing every class of society from the aristo- 
cratic Cuban beauty to the plain country-bred girl, were gentle and winsome in 
manner. Their confidence in others, and their appreciation of little attentions 
were charming; accustomed to an exaggerated civility, they were unable to under- 
stand unceremonious behavior. Such salutations as “ A los piés de ud, sefiorita ” 
(at your feet, sefiorita), answered by “ Beso 4 ud la mano, sefior” (I kiss your 
hand, sefior), being common expressions of greeting. 

Some were careless about their attire, others dressed well, and wore white or 
black mantillas arranged in graceful fashion about their heads. These scarfs 
varied from the daintiest hand-woven silk to machine-made cotton lace, and made 
an attractive setting for the dark eyes and hair of the “ maestros.” It is to 
be regretted that this old Spanish custom is fast going out of date and being 
replaced by the modern hat. Spanish, their native language, was spoken rapidly, 
their shrill, high voices having little inflection or change of tone. Gesticulation 
accompanied each sentence, making the most frivolous conversation assume a 
serious aspect. When a quarrel seemed imminent compliments were merely being 
exchanged. Many spoke French fluently; all were eager to learn English and 
continue the course of study commenced at Harvard. They found the language 
difficult, but would patiently repeat sentence after sentence in English, giving the 
Spanish text and pronunciation for the benefit of the “ would-be” instructor. 
Their singing voices were not sweet or sympathetic, but the Spanish melodies 
sung by groups on deck in the evening had a rhythm which associated them with 
the weird music of castanets. 

They had thoroughly enjoyed their visit to the States, but had no conception 
of the magnitude of the undertaking or expense involved, some naively remarking 
that they hoped the trip would be repeated another summer. They were de- 
lighted with their welcome everywhere, and were surprised to find so much heart 
in the big, stalwart Americans, whom they had believed to be cold and unre- 
sponsive. Their affection for Boston and Cambridge was expressed by the one 
word “ love,” accompanied by an impulsive mevement of the hands to the heart. 
Philadelphia’s warm welcome gave the Quaker City the second place in their 
affection, then New York, and finally Washington. They did not approve of all 
American customs, and would give their impressions concerning trivial affairs 
with as much earnestness as in discussing important events. When a pretty 
woman was asked what she thought of the West Point cadets, her answer was, 
“Very nice, but they do not appreciate beauty.” It was impossible for her to 
understand a discipline which prevented even a “ sly glance” during dress parade, 
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Town Hall, Baracoa A Cuban Family 
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Sunday with the Pima Indians of Arizona,—A Missionary Preaching in the. Vernacular 








The great cities teeming with Northern energy, the 
educational and philanthropic institutions, the high 
buildings, the paved streets, the electric cars, and 
the large shops surprised them. Unaccustomed to 
sanitary conditions, they found it difficult to appre- 
ciate the need of modern improvements and hygienic 
methods in the houses and public buildings. 

With knowledge of American progress came inspira- 
tion, a desire for improvement, and a better under- 
standing of educational methods, in order to more in- 
telligently instruct the children in their schools. A 
bright woman remarked: “I am anxious to speak 
English well. I want to make my school in Remedios 
like one in the United States, and daily I will tell 
my children about the Americanos and of all I have 
seen and learned.” The sentiment among the teachers 
was for “Cuba Libre.” They had left home doubt- 
ful of the intention of the government, but were re- 
turning confident that the Administration would grant 
their people absolute freedom. ‘ We fought for free- 
dom, and we long for it,’ was the cry. General Gomez 
says, “ There are very few women in Cuba whom Spain 
has not caused to shed tears, very few who do not 
mourn a son, a husband, or a lover, for this is a coun- 
try that Spain has never loved, but has always wish- 
ed to hold in bondage for lust and brutality, as a 
sultan holds 4 slave.” They struggled through a ten 
years’ war with a pathetic patience, considering that 
“the life of one entire generation is not too great a 
sacrifice to the prosperity of countless generations to 
come.” Their ideas regarding annexation differed ac- 
cording to their understanding of political issues. 
One teacher, speaking in broken English, said: “TI 
do not want annexation; too little people in Cuba for 
a State would be only a colony. Cuba Libre only.” 
This person liked Cambridge because “little people 
there.” Vastness and numbers dismayed him, and he 
disapproved of any plan by which his beloved land 
would become a part of a country where a “ city had a 
population greater than his island.” 

After five days of beautiful weather, a cloudless 
sky, and unrufiled sea, the transports passed Morro 
Castle and entered Havana harbor. The strains of 
the Cuban hymn rang out from hundreds of voices, 
and mingled with shouts of “ Viva Cubanos!” “ Viva 
Americanos!” from friends on the shore. Boats cir- 
cled around carrying relatives eager to embrace their 
kinsmen, and all about was a “ noisy gladness ” which 
echoed from the old walls of Cabafias. As anchors 
were cast near the Maine: memory of the tragedy which 
the old wreck represented dimmed the brilliant scene. 
Hundreds of brave men had lost their lives for the 
sake of the peace of those rejoicing to be “at home ” 
again. The citizens of Havana had made elaborate 
preparations to entertain the teachers on their arrival, 
which included a visit to Morro Castle and Cabafias, 


a banquet (their most popular form of entertainment), 
and an operetta (“El Capitan”) at Tacon Theatre. 
On the morning of August 30, under the escort of prom- 
inent officials, accompanied by the famous Havana 
band, the teachers were transported in barges to 
Cabaiias and given the freedom of the old Spanish 
fortifications. To the residents of Havana this visit 
was a sad one, as the dungeons and “ death-line ” had 
claimed many of their kinsmen for no greater sin than 
love of country. The seedlings struggling for life 
in the crevices of the old pink-colored battlements ex- 
emplified the conflict of their people, crushed for years 
by a “devil’s tyranny.” 

The enthusiasm of the people to welcome the teach- 
ers to the banquet exceeded the accommodations of 
Tacon Theatre, which is the third largest in the world. 
As the guests arrived men gathered at the entrance, 
which is through a fashionable café, and greeted them 
with personal compliments—“‘ How pretty!” “ Charm- 
ing!” “ What lovely eyes!”—which were acknowledged 
with thanks. The tables were arranged in the audi- 
torium, which had been floored over for the occasion, 
but, owing to the great throng, a few teachers only 
enjoyed the collation, but watched their entertainers 
from boxes and galleries, and listened to the ad- 
dresses of welcome, which were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The Americans shared with the Cubans the 
compliments of the day. Soon after the doors were 
opened for the operetta, “ Fl Capitan,” the theatre 
was again crowded, and it became necessary for many 
of the citizens to leave the orchestra in order to make 
room for the teachers. The operetta was sung by a 
Spanish company, and the frequent outbursts of ap- 
plause which greeted the players indicated how much 
the entertainment was enjoyed. At midnight the 
teachers living in Havana and near-by towns scattered 
to their homes, the others again boarding the trans- 
ports. The following morning, Friday, August 31, the 
Sedgwick and Rawlins sailed for Pino del Rio, Matan- 
zas, and Santa Clara, and the Crook and McPherson for 
the central and eastern part of the island. 

After a run of twenty-four hours the McPherson 
(carrying a party of both men and women) entered 
the harbor of Gibara, a quaint, picturesque town built 
on the side of a hill. The natives turned out to greet 
their teachers, and formed remarkable groups of racial 
contrast rarely seen in any other country. This town, 
with a population of seven thousand inhabitants, has 
neither charitable or correctional institution, but the 
citizens point with pride to their theatre and casino, 
one of the largest clubs in Cuba, originally occupied 
by the Spaniards. The Cathedral is a fine old church, 
around which centres the life of the town. Saturday is 
christening-day, and it is customary, even for the very 
poor. to ride to chureh for this ceremony. In the town 
there are two dilapidated four-wheelers drawn by an- 


tiquated horses hitched together by a “bit” of har- 
ness fastened with ropes. These vehicles could not be 
hired until the christening parties were taken to the 
church and home again. An old Spanish block-house 
which commands an extensive view of the town is no 
longer used as a stronghold against an enemy, but as 
the home of a large family of negroes. The most 
beautiful house in the town is the residence of one of 
the wealthiest men in Cuba. His son, a Spanish sym- 
pathizer, did not fight for his country, as there would 
have been too much discomfort involved, and he be- 
lieved that Spain and Cuba could have settled their 
differences: without any interference from the United 
States. He did not approve of education for the 
masses, and thought the private-school instructors 
ought to have been sent to America. 

There was great excitement on board the McPherson 
as it sailed by “Table Rock,” a flat-top mountain 
which rises above the surrounding country, a solitary 
elevation upon the landscape, and entered the harbor 
of Baracoa. It was Sunday, and the priest, accom- 
panied by the band, and a large part of the popula- 
tion in gala dress, were at the dock to welcome their 
friends, and a crowd of natives cheered them as they 
passed into the village. A reception had been ar- 
ranged at the Town Hall, and the procession marched 
to the plaza and into the building. Beer and dulces 
(sweet cakes) were served. Addresses, in Spanish, by 
the priest and a prominent citizen, followed, in which 
pleasure was expressed at the safe return of the teach- 
ers, and the Amcricans extolled for their generous 
deeds. A bright woman, giving a glowing report of 
the trip, responded for the travellers. Shouts of 
“Viva Cubanos!” “ Viva Americanos!” concluded the 
exercises, and the teachers were accompanied to their 
homes by admiring crowds of relatives and friends. 
Each member of the party had a large escort, as a 
Cuban’s love for his family is a passion, distant rela- 
tives sharing affection with parents and children. Mat- 
rimony in Cuba is a serious question. When a man 
marries he is likely to have his wife’s family as well 
as his own to provide for. This demands an income of 
reasonable.size, as families of fifteen and twenty chil- 
dren are not uncommon. The streets of Baracoa are 
in shocking condition, and the houses are dilapidated 
and wretchedly cared for, but nature has endowed it 
with a richness of color and an abundance of palm, 
cactus, and fruit-trees. Groups of venders with huge 
bunches of bananas on their heads, boys with trays 
and baskets containing oranges, plantains, limes, and 
every variety of fruit, add picturesqueness to the scene. 
It is believed that Baracoa, with its natural resources, 
landlocked harbor, and deep channel, will become one 
of the most valuable seaports on the northern coast 


of Cuba. 
MARY HATCH WILLARD. 
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WAY at the head 
of forty miles 
of shining plain, 
where things 
won't grow be- 

cause the soil is poison- 
ed with sulphur, “the 
city sparkles like a grain 
of salt.” Behind it, in a 
great semicircle, like a 
sheltering arm, tower 
into still dimmer dis- 
tance the snow - capped 
mountains of Sahend, 
next in the lines of nat- 
ural defence which bar 
the way southward 
through the kingdom of 
the Shah. 

The highway was dis- 
couraging, but with Con- 
stantinople still so vivid 
a memory that its mina- 
rets and cypress - groves 
rise before you when you 
close your eyes, imagina- 
tion is bound to make a 
reckless overdraft on 
fact when you look first, 
from afar, on the long, 
misty blur which they 
tell you is Tabriz. Here 
at last is the commercial metropolis of Persia; the 
city whose antiquity no man can measure, whose 
wealth has been a wonder-story, and whose history an 
endless tragedy. They call it “* The Door of the King- 
dom.” Its threshold has been fairly 
awash, for three thousand years at 
least, with blood shed in the effort 
either to get or to hold it. Assyr- 
ians, Medes, Greeks, Romans, Arme- 
nians, Huns, Mongols, Tartars, Os- 
manli Turks, Russians, and nobody 
knows how many more, have had it 
in their turn, and always it has been 
great. Plague has cancelled three 
hundred thousand from its popula- 
tion at a time; earthquakes have 
shaken its palaces and mosques and 
bazars into dust and rubble a; 
and again. After every downfall, 
whatever nature, it has risen. Fate, 
in the beginning, picked out the spot 
as site for a city. A century ago 
it was a heap of ruins. To-day, with 
two hundred thousand souls, it still 
smiles, and lies, and barters, and 
cheats, and wrangles, and hoards, 
and prays, and smells to a superb 
blue heaven, from its unchanging 
seat above the ruins of thirty splen- 
did centuries. Look for cloth of gold 
and discover prints of Manchester: 
dream of turquoise and. silver, and 
wake to a worthless currency and col- 
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ored glass in filled settings; drink of old Omar’s wine, 
and find your watch gone in the morning. 

To get into this indestructible Babylon from the 
north you cross the Adji-chai, on a long, brick bridge, 
built back some time in the Sefavian reigns, but built 
so honestly that in spite of wars, earthquakes, and 
freshets it has endured, strong and comparatively 
handsome, to this day—a souvenir of Persia’s vanished 
virtues and a rebuke to the mud structures which 
make most Persian towns look for all the world like 
beaver-dams. ‘lo the Tabrizlis this bridge, ornamented 
only with the steel poles of the Indo-European tele- 
graph, is the jumping-off place. A city, in the heredi- 
tary understanding of the Persian, is still a walled 
fortress, a place of security, whose gates must be locked 
at nightfall and guarded. The descent of the Kurds 
from their mountains is still fresh in mind, and to 
the Tabriz cockney all the world beyond the city gates, 
after sunset, is in a double sense outer darkness, and 
pregnant with perils. 

The Persians and their enemies have made rough 
work all around the bridge in times gone by, and often 
and often the salt water of the Adji-chai has been lit- 
erally dammed with corpses. To-day the place is 
merely the city’s outer portal, where moves, year in 
and year out, as motley a panorama, of man and beast, 
as the world can furnish. In the early morning one 
can hardly find gangway there, so great is the con- 
course of loaded donkeys, pack- horses, and camels, 
with their bawling, crowding, swearing drivers, on the 
way into town. When they have gone, “the north-bound 
travel begins to flow out over the plain, and from mid- 
day on the volume of it is increased by the stream of 
pack-animals returning. 


All this doesn’t suggest war in the least. Quite the 


contrary; the outer approach to the bridge sees more 
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hand-shaking, osculation, and tears than perhaps any 
other spot in Persia. It is the “ Place of Farewells,’ 
where, with the city’s distant murmur in their ears 
and the stenches of its streets still in their nostrils, 
people setting out on long journeys take leave of their 
friends. 

While we halted there to arrange the gear—for the 
Seyyid was anxious to make a smart advent into town 
—a company of horsemen came across the bridge, foi- 
lowed by wagons full of pretty girls. A comely Ar- 
menian school-teacher, with the most Eastern of eyes, 
was going into the up-country, where the Kurds find 
their chief joy in the slaughter of her compatriots. 
The men on horseback were young, and were showing 
off, much like fellows of their age in other countries. 
They would spur out over the plain for a few fur- 
longs, then race back, yelling like a Wild West show, 
plying the ugly chapar whips without mercy, and 
mindful of the time, now long and irretrievably past, 
when Armenia was in her glory and her horsemen were 
swift in battle. But the martial tuck was taken out 
of them, and they blew their noses suspiciously when 
the school-ma’am got down out of her conveyance and 
began to smack the blubbering girls, one after another. 
There is a mellow streak of sentiment in the modern 
Armenian, which at once maddens and amuses the 
Kurd, and which even the Azerbijan Persian, with his 
stoical Tartar cross, sneers at in disgust. The school- 
ma’am was the only one who wasn’t glum. She climbed 
nimbly enough to the top of her luge: age, which was 
lashed on the back of a stubbed pack- -horse. Once 
safely perched, astride, she rode away, her guide going 
on in advance. The tearful company stood a long 
time on the bridge looking after her. Reasonably 
enough, they were wondering if she’d ever come back, 
for the fate of Armenians in the Kurd country is 
quite apt to be death, and in any 
event is not as certain as_ taxes. 
Parting, in almost any part of the 
East, is pretty serious business with 
them. 

Then came another good - by pro- 
cession, which was not so humble. 
There were shining carriages and the 
smartest of smart saddle-horses, the 
glowing colors of Paris hats, the 
flashing of insignia, and, where the 
military attendants rode, the glint of 
arms. The consul of a European gov- 
ernment, who had been called home 
after eight years of service, was 
looking his last upon Tabriz, and a 
good part of the Frankish.colony had 
come out to see him and his wife and 
children started on their journey. 
There were ladies and gentlemen of 
the Russian, English, French, and 
Austrian representations, agents of 
the Imperial bank, rich E juropean 
merchants and their families. Many 
Persians, officials and men of note, 
came also; there were servants, afoot 
and mounted, to attend the consular 
needs, and charvadars to look after 
the consular belongings. It was like 
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a bit of European drama, played upon an Asiatic 
stage; the formal hand-shakings of legations; diplo- 
matic compliments in the phrases of Versailles. But 
it was impossible to forget that where they bowed and 
smiled and au-revoired, Ismael Sufi had waited at the 
head of his conquering armies, just four hundred years 
before, to receive the surrender of Tabriz, which 
changed the succession to the Persian throne and 
made the poems of Saadi and Hafiz almost as much a 
nation’s gospel as the Koran itself. 

Cross the long bridge and you step from something 
like open desert into the din and dirt of an Eastern 
nerve-centre. There are shabby shops, and a multitude 
of mangy dogs, whose forebears must have come out of 
the north as mascots in the Seythian armies, centuries 
ago, so plainly do they show kinship with the Esqui- 
maux. There are caravans¢rais where drovers and 
conductors of donkey-trains, incoming and outgoing, 
Aalt to feed their cattle, drink tea, and barter the news 
of the road for the gossip of the market-place. Lean- 
ing against the parapets, wallowing in the gutters in 
the broiling sun, blocking your way, filling your ears 
with their lamentations, are beggars—men, women, 
and children. Give to one and the pack is at your 
heels; you are a marked man. Pay no heed to them 
and they will climb up on your car- 
riage; look the other way for an in- 


Unloading a Long-distance Caravan 


boy and a girl, came out from their lair in an angle 
of the wall, and began their supplication in the half- 
whining, half - cooing tone which can be distinguish- 
ed in the dark anywhere in the Mohammedan coun- 
tries for a beggar’s voice, even by one who has no 
knowledge of the language. These children, bright- 
eyed and intelligent-looking children as one need care 
to see, were already adepts at it. When I remarked 
that it was a pity such a boy should be left to such a 
life, the man who was with me laughed and said: 
* Yes, that’s what a rich neighbor of mine thought. 
He asked this woman if she wouldn’t like him to give 
the boy a home and have him educated for business. 
She said yes, and he took the youngster to his house, 
had him disinfected, and scoured, and put into a decent 
rig, and got a young woman to teach him. The boy 
was bright as a new toman. He just soaked up know- 
ledge like a sponge. One morning he was missing. 
They sent out an alarm. The merchant was in de- 
spair. He went to the chief of police in his ward, who 
heard his story and laughed at him. 
“* Have you inquired of his mother? 


ONG 
“*Well, go ask her if she’s seen him. Then come 
back.’ 
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“The woman was at her post, dirty and whining, 
and hiding her face. And there beside her was the 
boy, half naked and nastier than ever, sprawling in 
the street. He jumped up and ran out, crying: * 
shahi! For your Jesus’s sake, a shahi!’ 

“The woman was wroth. She cursed the man round- 
ly, by Allah, and the Prophet, and all the Holy Family 
down to the last imam zade, for stealing her beautiful 
boy and trying to keep him from following the hon 
orable profession in which his grandsires, back beyond 
the memory ot man, had lived to their own comfort 
and the service of Allah. And now the chap will beg 
until he dies of old age—for pestilence cannot come 
nigh his sort.” 

If the beggars of Tabriz are wedded to beggary that 
is their business. Most of them know nothing of any 
other trade, the rest are forced by sheer hunger to 
beg. But that they are unspeakably dirty is because 
they are part of a dirty system; it is a national evil 
that lies very near to the government’s door. God's 
mercy and the extraordinary climate alone have kept 
Tabriz from being made untenable by plague. Its 
splendid elevation—six thousand feet above sea-level 
dispels fear of all fevers not born of filth. The sui- 
phur and salt with which the whole plain and the 
mountains round about it are per- 
meated, while deadly to agriculture, 
are efficacious as purifiers. 





stant, and running alongside they seize 
on whatever isn’t fast. Berate them 
and they stick the tighter. “Ask a 
policeman,” if you ever see one, and 
oe prefers a gentle request to the beg- 
gar to go away. Both are well aware 
that it amounts to official sanction, 
and the beggar is assured both Allah 
and the terrestrial authorities will be 
particularly kind to him for having 
got something out of an infidel. 

Along every populous street in Ta- 
briz, and in particularly the thorough- 
fares leading to the European colony, 
in the quarter known as Ermenistan, 
the passer-by is beset by these gentry. 
They are a guild as much as in Na- 
ples or Paris, and generation after 
generation is trained to beg. Often 
enough a woman may be seen lying in 
the sun with a half-dozen infants about 
her of assorted sizes and varying de- 
grees of filthiness. Some of them may 
be her own. The children are practi- 
cally nude; the woman has usually one 
garment, the outer one, a sort of dom- 





ino. The greater part of it is used to 
shield her face from the polluting 


gaze of the infidel. The propriety of 
distributing about herself whatever of 
concealment it affords doesn’t seem to 
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For sanitary provisions there are 
none; for water-supply, Ramapo, with 
or without houris, would be almost a 
Persian’s idea of Paradise. The 
streams adjacent to the city are too 
salt for any use whatsoever. In the 
mountains there are pure springs, but 
they are twenty miles away, and the 
Persian government of to-day wouldn't 
lay twenty miles of pipe if the waters 
of Eden might thereby be delivered at 
every subject’s door. What the Shah 
spent on the soubrettes of Paris and 
other European capitals would give Ta 
briz spring-water, but that, too, is an- 
other story. The most populous city 
in Persia gets its water from. the 
kanauts, or underground canals, men- 
tioned before in connection with the 
rural irrigation. Once a fortnight the 
water-man comes along and by pull- 
ing out a plug turns the stream into 
the door-yard. It rushing in, 
flooding the gardens, which are a yard 
lower than the floors of the dwellings 
and three yards lower than the street, 
and thence passes into cisterns, whence 
it is drawn for use. But let not the 
Brooklynite, precipitate in sympathy 
on the subject of water, fancy that 
this supply, which must last the Per 


comes 








have occurred to her. 

Passing one day through a street 
outlying the bazars, I came upon one 
of these women. Her two jewels, a 
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sian household for two long weeks, 
comes directly from the kanauts. Be 
fore delivery to the consumer it has 














perhaps run through miles of festering streets. You 
sec dirty people washing dirtier clothing in it as it 
gurgles among the hollows which time has worn in the 
Horses, cattle, sheep, chickens, children— 
everything that can puddle in it does so. And then 
the Persian applies it to his insides—and lives! For 
sewerage, there is none. The filth of century after 
century soaks into the soil. ’ 

For safety, as well as for his stomach’s sake, the 
Armenian drinks wine, which is both good and cheap, 
since the walled-in gardens of Tabriz and the mountain- 
sides a few miles from the city alike produce grapes of 
x most consolatory flavor. The missionary boils the 
water, strains it, distils it, and then drinks it with 
possibly a consciousness of duty well performed. The 
eternal tea is probably the people’s salvation, but there 
are Persians who, despite the holy horror of intoxicants 
which the Prophet enjoined upon the faithful, follow 
the example of Jamshyd. 

There is a deal of most excellent building in Tabriz, 
but seen from the streets or the house-tops the city 
seems at first inspection merely to fulfil the promise 
of the highway. It looks like a metropolis of mud. 
The yellow-gray of roofs and walls and thoroughfares 
stretches away into distance until the buildings are 
no longer defined, and the pallid hue of them mingles 
with the lifeless coloring of the foot-hills. As you look 
out from the flat, guttered roofs, where in the cool of 
the day the Persian takes the air and in the heat of 
midsummer makes his bed at night, there are few 
structures to be seen rising above the monotonous 
level of the other roofs. The only other accent is that 
afforded by the chimneys of mud cement and tall trees, 
mostly poplars, which thrust their heads upward, like 
green spires, here and there above the gardens. 

The streets are narrow, some of them—the darbands 
or alleys—scareely wider than an American hallway. 
Blank walls tower on either side. There is no paving, 
nothing but dirt: a mire when it rains and in the 
dry weather dust ankle-deep. There are mounds in 
the middle of the street, where builders, excavating 
for a wall, or for an arch over some rich man’s gate- 
way, have piled the foul earth and left it for time and 
travel to pack down. Along the miles of these weari- 
some streets one might wander for days and have no 
notion of the real domestie life of Tabriz—the life 
which is lived behind the mud walls, and to which the 
only access is by massive, iron-bound doors, that frown 
out upon the street. At intervals, usually at the inter- 
section of streets, are the bazarchas—small, roofed- 
over places in the way, which correspond to the small 
eroups of stores—grocery, drug-store, bakery, shoe- 
shop, and the like—found in residence portions of 
American cities. Each has its neighborhood clientele, 
and serves thus to draw from the volume of business 
in the great bazars in the heart of the city. 

The bazars! Here is the swarming Oriental life; 
here the strident cries of trade, the clang of the smith’s 
hammer, the whir of primitive turning-lathes, the 
shouts of venders, the snarling of money-changers, and 
the clink of coin, the swearing and rowing and weep- 
ing and expostulation of people transacting legitimate 
business in Eastern fashion. Here flows forever the 
current of trade; here, towering above you, giant 
shapes in the gloom, and crowding you to the wall, 
come in slow procession the great camels of the long- 
distance caravans; here is every brand of merchandise 
in the world, from the clocks and combs of Connecticut 
to the potteries of Peking and the fulkaris of India. 
A labyrinth, roofed over but untloored, half lighted by 
stingy openings overhead, full of the dust of ages which 
is never permitted to rest, and with a mighty odor 
which once known is never to be forgotten or mistaken 
afterwards. 

I. bought some trinkets from a dealer in this bed- 
lam. <A child of eight years, English, but living in 
Samsoun, ran her hand over them a month later and 
sniffed. ‘* Ugh!” she said. ‘“ They smell Persian.” 

In the midst of such an unsavoriness one is halted 
now and then by the heaviest and most delectable of 
perfumes. It calls back again the vanished romance 
life of Persia, and peoples the dim, clamorous bazar 
with gay beings of another age. Then to the bodily 
eyes there appears a black-browed, lemon-visaged fel- 
low, sitting beside a heap of rose leaves piled up on the 
floor of his shop to the height of a man. Attar is his 
trade; that’s all. 

There are astounding traditions of the splendor of 
the Tabriz bazars in bygone centuries. They were re- 
nowned throughout Asia, and Europe too. To-day 
they are dingy, down-at-heel, turbulent. The shops 
are still a multitude—thousands upon thousands of 
them—some scarcely bigger than a good-sized clothes- 
press. We would call them booths. They are raised, 
three or four feet perhaps, above the ground. At the 


roadways. 


A Group of Natives of Tabriz 


front, which is closed by means of heavy shutters dur- 
ing the night, but wide open during business hours, 
sits the proprietor like a brooding Buddha, puffing 
sedately at a cigarette or kalion (water-pipe), his 
wares distributed about him, his tablets, and the kalem 
dan, a small case for his ink and reed pens, placed on 
the rug beside him. Perhaps there are clerks to hand 
down the various goods that may be demanded. Deal- 
ers in dried fruit, nuts, salt cheeses, and the like have 
long ladles with which they can dip from divers bowls 
or heaps without the effort of moving. For wrapping- 
paper, which is accounted an extravagance anyway, 
they use pages from the account-books of failed firms. 

Every business deal in the Orient. no matter how 
petty, is a jehad, a holy war, in itself. As for asking 
the price of an article and paying it without a fight, 
“it isn’t done,” to use the expression of Taffy. If 
such a thing should happen in the bazar of Tabriz it 
would raise a riot. You inquire the price; the dealer 
names three or more times what he thinks he can get; 
you tell him he’s daft and offer a third of what you 
are willing to give. You bluff and argue and disagree. 
You go away and are called back. You raise your bid; 
the dealer lowers his price. It takes the better part of 
an hour. Then you pay just what you intended to 
pay, which is just what he expected to get, and having 
cursed you roundly for a perfect pig, he invokes Allah’s 
blessing on your head when you leave, and assures you 
that the sun does not shine upon your equal. All this 
haggling is essential. Without it no business could 
be done. I have seen a well-to-do Persian merchant 
ery like an angry woman, and pull his clothes nearly 
off him, and hold off from a sale for three days over a 
difference of a few shahis, only to come down to the 
right price at the end, and laugh wisely when asked 
why he had made such a fuss for nothing. 

It is said that no European can learn his way about 
in the twistings and turnings of the bazars in less than 
a semester. The large passages—they cannot be called 
the principal business streets, though they are full as 
wide as other streets of the town—are as tortuous as 
Pearl Street, and from them run still narrower ways, 
in any and all directions. Following his guide into 
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A -Camel,—and Others 


some of these, the stranger is bound to believe that at 
last he has got into a Christian store. Not so. There 
are more booths, sometimes even a place where, maugre 
Mohammed, you may buy gin of Schiedam, rum of 
the West Indies, mastie of Chios, or the fiery vodka of 
the Russian with its generous percentage of pure alco- 
hol declared upon the label. At the end of these gang- 
ways, after passing huge wooden gates, which are al- 
ways locked when business closes, you find the great 
city caravansérais, where merchants of prominence 
have their offices looking out on the square, which is 
open to the sky. Here are goods of all sorts, in cases 
and bales and bags, piled layer on layer, ten, fifteen, 
twenty feet high, awaiting shipment. Upon them, 
stretched out in the sun, are beggars or equally ragged 
porters who rest from their labors. In the middle of 
the open is a great oblong stone water-tank, fifty or 
a hundred feet long, and around it, at all hours of the 
day, swarthy men of all ranks, filling little, long-noz- 
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zled earthen or metal ewers, with which they saunter 
back again to their places of business, to perform the 
ablutions which are attendant upon prayer. About 
this tank, too, are always to be found the barbers, 
shaving the heads of the good Mussulmans, leaving 
the long ear-locks by which, it is to be believed, some 
of the immortal helpers are going to lift the wearer 
into Paradise. Here are water-peddlers dispensing 
drinks of so-called mountain-water to the merchants 
during the hot hours. Sometimes the murmur of trade 
is broken by the uproar of dervishes—one or two or 
three, black, brown, or fair as the Caucasian—long- 
haired and bareheaded, dressed, or partially so, in 
rags and the skins of wild beasts, and armed with 
axes or enormous bludgeons. 

There is music in them, and they have voices sono- 
rous and untiring. They go about bawling the story 
of the Prophet, the holy wars, the martyrdom of the 
Holy Family, and hold out forever their silver-mounted 
gourds to catch the drippings of coin. Whence these 
weird palmers come, whither they go, nobody in Persia 
can tell you; nobody cares. The crowd, good-natured, 
follows at their heels as they make the round of the 
caravansérais or move down the long avenues of shops. 
Rich and poor alike laugh at them, for they are count- 
ed as outsiders in the matter of theology, but every- 
body gives, so deeply are the superstitions of the faith 
woven into the nature of the Moslem. The dervish’s 
calling entails celibacy, poverty, wandering, exposure, 
and penance of dire severity. I could not, therefore, 
help noting, while watching the progress of two of 
them around a caravansérai one afternoon, that they 
paused longest and ceased from their cantation be- 
fore a building in which, exposed to view from the 
street, scores of men and boys sat punching with ham- 
mer and chisel the miserable “ black money,” prepara- 
tory to sending it away to be sold as old copper. There 
was wealth, such as it was, in heaps, and men were 
packing it into stout boxes. I may have misjudged 
them, but it seemed to me, from the unrighteous glitter 
in the eyes of those twain, that, given a dark night, 
two shovels, and a horse and wagon, a fall from grace 
might safely be foretold. 

In Tabriz everybody knows every other body’s busi- 
ness. Go to buy wool, carpets, or anything else, down 
to a pair of Shiraz sandals, and from every shop, as 
far as you can see, heads will be poked out and ears 
strained to catch the details of your bargaining. The 
inevitable beggars crowd around, believing that where 
money is changing hands some coppers are bound to 
fall to them. Go to an office to talk over a business 
transaction: tea is brought from one of the adjacent 
khanehs or a little stand at the corner; a cigarette or 
a kalion is provided for you; but before you are fairly 
seated on the carpet a figure darkens the doorway. 
Then another, and another, on all sorts of excuses. 
Nobody goes away again. Before you can get through 
with the preliminary courtesies a dozen or more silent, 
staring traders are there, listening to your business, 
which five minutes after you have gone will be the 
common property of the bazars. Except in the Eu- 
ropean and some Armenian establishments the private 
office and consultation-rooms are undreamed of. 

Eagerness for gain, craft to get it, and a curiosity 
which knows no shame—these are worldly traits of 
the average Azerbijan Persian. They are all strong 
in him, but I doubt if any one of them is greater than 
his vanity. That is the vulnerable point in an other- 
wise irreproachable panoply. The flattery of the 
tongue, the flowery and meaningless figures of com- 
p‘iment which from the East the Saracens added to 
the speech of Spain, these do not deceive him. They 
are part of the air he breathes. But the homage of* 
the eye, deference or consideration where he doesn’t ex- 
pect it, admiration for what he possesses—these are 
the ammunition with which to hunt the Tabrizli. He 
is an egotist, almost without a peer. 

In the lower classes this passion takes simpler 
forms. They are particularly amenable to the blan- 
dishments of the photographic camera. One of the 
pictures used in illustration of a prior article tells 
this story very plainly. I started to get a portrait of 
a particularly ugly old man with a particularly long 
beard. Men and boys came running from every direc- 
tion, and before I could press the button there were all 
of a score of fellows in focus. It is so in Tabriz. Go 
into the bazars anywhere to make a picture of any- 
thing. It will cost you a fight to keep Tom, Dick, and 
Harry out of it. 

What chance a stranger stands of getting a like- 
ness of a camel—a famous burden-carrier—in a cara- 
vansérai in Tabriz, a picture in this number of the 
WEEKLY will show. If they hadn’t been driven back 
bodily, half the Asiatics in sight would have appeared 
directly in front of the camel. 
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OME time or other the war in South Africa 

must come to an end, and when it does 

Lord Salisbury must look to the safety of 

the craft whose captain he is. So long as 

the war continues he is in little danger of 

meeting a vote of no confidence; once the 

war is ended it would surprise no one if he should 

find it necessary to again appeal to the country. And 

the bolt from the blue is perhaps now being forged in 

the Emerald Isle and may be launched when least ex- 
pected. 

All the signs portend a revival of the Irish question 
at Westminster when Parliament reassembles. The 
“most distressful country” can always be relied 
upon to furnish excitement in the British political 
family, and this year the Irish Parliamentary party 
is in better condition to fight than it has been at any 
time since the day when Parnell was its absolute 
dictator. It has eighty-two members in the present 
House; it is practically united under the leadership 
of William O’Brien, an aggressive leader but not a 
great tactician, who has been called the ‘‘ Mad Mullah 
of Mayo,” because he has some of the qualities of the 
fanatical prophet; and, perhaps more important than 
all, Ulster and Munster, Protestant and Catholic, Na- 
tionalists and Unionists, are for the first time united 
on the land question. 

The coalition is due to T. W. Russell, member for 
South Tyrone, whom Lord Salisbury dropped out of 
the government when he reconstructed his cabinet. 
Russell was Parliamentary Secretary for the local 
government board. He advocated a scheme for the 
compulsory purchase by the government of Irish es- 
tates and their sale to the tenants. He explained his 
project in a speech shortly before the last election, 
and as he was then a member of the government it 
was naturally assumed that it was a government mea- 
sure. Lord Salisbury repudiated it, and Mr. Russell 
resigned his secretaryship. 
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R. RUSSELL still remains a Unionist, and as 
M firmly opposed to home-rule and an indepen- 

dent Irish legislature as he was when he first 
took his seat in Parliament fourteen years ago, but, 
as he announced in a recent speech, where Mr. 
O’Brien’s object was the same as his, and where his 
methods were lawful and fair, he should co-operate 
gladly with him or with anybody else. That is the 
strength of the new movement, which, as he declared 
in the same speech, was only beginning to be felt in 
British polities. Protestant Ulster has always stood 
as a bulwark against the Catholics of Munster and a 
coalition was impossible, but on this question home- 
rulers and Unionists are united, and a majority of 
the Irish Unionist members have pledged themselves 
to support Mr. Russell’s measure. For the first time 
it looks as if Ireland “should not forever lie like a 
corpse on the dissecting-table.” 

Mr. Russell is a strong man fitted to lead. His ex- 
perience at the Irish office peculiarly fits him to deal 
with the complicated details in connection with the 
purchase of the land by the State, and his more prac- 
tical mind will keep in check the exestuation of 
O’Brien’s followers if a serious Parliamentary cam- 
paign is to be waged. It is for this reason that more 
than ordinary interest attaches to the appointment of 
Mr. George Wyndham as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
for if the old tactics of the Land League are employed 
rather than peaceful agitation, on Mr. Wyndham will 
be the responsibility for maintaining order. 

A man no less than a woman may be thankful for 
beauty. Wyndham is one of the handsomest men in 
London, and his manner is no less engaging. Partly 
due to this and largely owing to his ability he was 
able to save his chief, Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary 
of State for War, from more than one well-merited 
censure, and the tact and diplomacy which he dis- 
played as Under Secretary for War in answering or 
evading awkward questions in the House during the 
darkest days of the war showed the ability he pos- 
sessed, and the faculty, rare in the wisest, of being able 
to conciliate his opponents while still retaining their 
respect and even affection. Men like him. The post 
of Irish Secretary is a difficult one to fill, but it will 
be surprising if he does not satisfy the expectations of 
his friends and add to the reputation which he has 
already made for himself in the War Office. 
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It has always been a popular beliet that in di- 

plomacy the Russians possessed an occult power ; 
that where other nations only employed such gifts as 
nature endowed them with, the Muscovite could call 
to his aid some secret influence which of course en- 
abled him to thwart the feeble attempts of his less 
favored rivals. As a matter of fact the Russian is 
not more clever than the European, he is not less 
scrupulous, as seruples go in diplomacy, and, as a 
rule, he is no: more resourceful. But he has the great 
advantage of working for a government which has a 
fixed policy and which is never swerved from its path. 
It is persistency arrayed against genius, to quote Lord 
Rosebery. which was the reason why England over- 
threw Napoleon, as in a long-continued contest per- 
sistency counts for more than genius. An illustration 
of the bull-dog tenacity with which Russia holds to 
what she wants is shown in England having, after 
many years of negotiation, at last permitted Russia to 


Tt key-note of Russian diplomacy is persistency. 


establish a consulate at Bombay. When the request 
was first made England refused it on the ground that 
the commercial interests of Russia in India were not 
of sufficient importance to warrant the appointment of 
a consul. Russia was disappointed, but not unduly 
cast down. Whenever it appeared that Engiand’s 
heart was softening, the request was renewed, and al- 
ways diplomatically declined until a few weeks ago, 
when persistency, as usual, won its reward. England 
has no objection to entertaining a consul in Bombay; 
what she does object to is giving her Asiatic rival the 
facilities to establish an outpost Of her secret-service 
corps under such favorable circumstances, as the con- 
sul must be treated with the respect due to an ac- 
credited government agent. Why England has yielded 
at this time after having resisted so strenuously for 
so many years no one knows; perhaps she receives an 
equivalent somewhere; but irrespective of reason, it 
shows that Russia like an encroaching sea may meet 
with temporary obstruction only to cut a new channel 
a few feet off. Russia never turns back, and she never 
tries to overturn an obstac'e when it is so much easier 
to go around it. 


Brodrick to be Secretary of War expressed the 

opinion that he would reform the War Office 
if any man could do it, I shall not be accused of “ vati- 
cination after the event ” if his treatment of Sir Henry 
Colville is cited in support of the hope then enter- 
tained. It required a good deal of courage to disci- 
pline Colville, who after the disasters at Lindley and 
Sanna’s Post was exonerated by Mr. Brodrick’s pre- 
decessor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and really re- 
warded by receiving the pleasant and easy command of 
an infantry brigade at Gibraltar. It was the usual 
War Office way of letting down a man with influence. 
Colville blundered badly and ought to have been dis- 
missed from the service in disgrace, just as Lord 
Methuen ought to have been cashiered after he sent 
the flower of the British army to certain death, but 
both men were too solidly entrenched to be touched. 
Favoritism has cost England more lives than the bul- 
lets of her enemies. 

‘Brodrick has given an indication of the metal of 
which he is made, but a glance at his face ought to 
be convincing of his courage and dogged determina- 
tion. It is a face much like Kitchener’s; one would 
say that having made up his mind to a certain line of 
action nothing could swerve him. By birth and con- 
nections he is an aristocrat, and his atmosphere and 
environment are those of the men who can command the 
highest social influence, and yet if he concludes that 
the good of the service requires the dismissal: of an 
officer, I am quite certain that he would be deaf to 
all pleadings and quietly order his dismissal pour en- 
courager les autres, and he has just enough of the 
Salisbury cynical philosophy to enjoy the grim humor. 
If he can remain adamantine and continue inflexible 
he can do the British Empire a greater service than 
all her generals in the field. 
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H AVING at the time of the appointment of Mr. 


in more than one quarter, it was not surpris- 

ing that Mr. Chamberlain made the best ar- 
rangement possible with France to reach a working 
agreement on the Newfoundland French treaty shore, 
the old modus vivendi having expired with the death 
of the century. Newfoundland occupies a peculiar re- 
lation to the mother-country. Canada would like to 
have her join the confederation, and so would the Im- 
perial government, but it is for Newfoundland’s ma- 
terial interests to cultivate closer trade relations with 
the United States rather than with the Dominion. 
Ten years ago the then Premier, Mr. Bond, negotiated 
a reciprocity treaty with Mr. Blaine, which the British 
government refused to ratify, on the protest of Canada, 
because it would favor one British colony over an- 
other. The people of Newfoundland have always re- 
sented this, but a greater grievance has been the weak- 
ness of the Imperial government in permitting France 
fishery rights on the shore granted under obsolete 
treaties. The persistence with which France has clung 
to these rights shows the petty spirit which animates 
her in dealing with England. A French admiral pub- 
licly declared that the Newfoundland fisheries are of 
no value whatever to the French navy, although it has 
always been asserted in France that the fisheries were 
a recruiting-ground for French seamen. After the 
visit of his commissioners to the colony in 1898, Mr. 
Chamberlain said that if France was anxious to be on 
terms of amity with England “it will be an easy 
thing for France to abandon those antiquated rights 
for a satisfying compensation,” and he also said that 
France had strangled Newfoundland without a penny 
of advantage to herself. More than once the rela- 
tions between France and England have been strained 
almost to the breaking-point because of the way in 
which French commanders have enforced their al- 
leged rights and hampered the Newfoundland _fisher- 
men, but in every instance England has tamely sub- 
mitted, and the French aggressions have become more 
flagrant every year. 


Wt the affairs of Britain so badly disjointed 
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HE birth of the new commonwealth of Australia, 

| which came into being with the birth of the new 
century, is the most momentous event in the his- 

tory of the world since a handful of farmers over- 


threw a monarchy. Other nations and republics have 
been born, but none has come forth full-statured and 
with all the virility of manhood, none has had the 
benefit of experience and the wisdom of ages from 
which to derive knowledge as in the case of the new 
commonwealth. It had two magnificent. examples on 
which to pattern——-the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada—-and it has taken the best features of both 
in forming its constitution. It has copied more from 
the United States than the Dominion. Its constitu- 
tion, with the necessary modifications, closely resem- 
bles that of this country. There is one marked dif- 
ference which will attract the widest attention. Aus- 
tralia wiil have its Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, but the Senators will be elected by popular vote. 
It will be interesting to note whether an upper cham- 
ber directly responsible to the people—and nowhere 
else in the British Empire is this the case—produces 
results as satisfactory as its champions both here and 
elsewhere have always contended would follow. The 
Australian colonies have taken such advanced ground 
on economic and social legislation that the efforts of 
the new confederation to still further ameliorate so- 
cial conditions may be confidently expected, and will 
be, doubtless, accepted by older communities as readily 
as they assimilated ballot and other laws. 

This federation of the Australian colonies means as 
much to the empire, as a whole, as it does to them 
individually, if not more. It makes of the colonies 
not an outlying dependency, but part of the empire 
itself, and it is the first step to what must come in 
the future—the federation of the British Empire. 
The South-African war has taught many things, but 
none more important to England than the value of 
her colonies. No more valiant service has been done 
than by the men from the islands of the Pacifie and 
the great continent of North America. If ever Eng- 
land shall come to be engaged in a life - and - death 
struggle when all the material resources of the em- 
pire are taxed to the utmost, there will be no holding 
back on the part of the colonials. They will offer 
their blood and their treasure as freely as they did 
in South Africa, and wherever they may fight, whether 
in Europe or Asia or Africa, they may be relied upon 
to be worthy of the great name which they bear, for 
the lives they lead and the climate which becomes a 
part of them make men self-reliant, powerful, and 
resourceful. 

A federated British Empire is not a new thing. It 
has been the hope of English statesmen for years. 
The events of the past twelve months have made it a 
more practical question than ever. Mr. Chamberlain 
voiced the prevailing sentiment when he said, “ Sur- 
rounded and strengthened by our colonies, our isola- 
tion will be a splendid isolation, in that,even if England 
fails, her over-sea colonies will carry on the English 
traditions.” But there is something more than senti- 
ment or traditions involved. There is the material 
aspect which is not lost sight of by a race with natural 
commercial instincts. It has come to be realized by 
many Englishmen during the last few years that what 
England needs more than anything else is the in- 
fusion of new blood to prevent stagnation, not the 
blood of aliens, but the blood of her own kin. This 
the colonials can supply. In an old civilization men 
fall into a rut and become torpid. The colonial is 
vigorous, pushing, full of initiative; he is as loyal 
as the native, but he is too new to see virtue in tradi- 
tions which are simply relics of superstition. ‘* When 
colonials sit in Parliament and a colonial is Premier,” 
said a distinguished Englishman in London last sum- 
mer, “ England wiil take on a new lease of life, there 
will be fresh blood in her veins, and once more she can 


defy the world.” 
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tempted to overthrow the government, and once 

more the firmness of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and 
his colleagues has put the conspirators to rout. When 
M. André, the Minister for War, ordered Major Cuignet 
before a military court for acts in violation of disci- 
pline, one of the numerous sequele of the Dreyfus 
trial, his conviction was considered certain. But 
French military tribunals are made to convict or 
acquit as may suit their purpose, not to render exact 
justice. 

It was quite in keeping with the disgraceful state of 
discipline which has existed in the French army 
that the only papers to publish a detailed report of 
the secret proceedings were the Nationalist organs, 
those foul rags which the boulevardier delights in, 
which evidently were furnished with a transcript by 
a member of the court. Cuignet defended himself by 
making a savage attack on his superior, the Minister 
of War, but the court made no attempt to keep him 
within the bounds of discipline or decency. The wit- 
nesses for Cuignet were Zurlinden, Boisdeffre, Gonse, 
and Roget, and remembering how they testified at 
Rennes against Dreyfus one can well imagine they 
would testify for Cuignet. They did what was ex- 
pected of them, and they showed their perfect impar- 
tiality by fervidly embracing the prisoner after giving 
their evidence. The court-martial naturally acquitted 
Cuignet, but the Minister for War promptly set the 
verdict aside and sentenced the accused to sixty days’ 
confinement in a fortress. It was a courageous and 
proper thing to do, and it administered a well-merited 
rebuke to the army, but something more than iso- 
lated cases of punishment is necessary if the army is 
to be made to understand that it is the creature and 
not the master of the republic. 


O ites more the enemies of the republic have at- 
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BUILDING UNDERGROUND 


An Interesting Departure in Scientific Construction, Resulting in a Rediscovery 
of the Value of City Real Estate 
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AVING a quicksand beneath them, the 
architects of the wonderful tall build- 
ings on the lower end of Manhattan 
Island once built up into the air. The 
new century finds them building down 
into the ground. The Bible and the 

Building Code differ on Manhattan Island as to the 
propriety of building a house in sand. Progressive en- 
gineers have discovered that it is safer to follow the 
Bible. Seventy, even a hundred, feet straight down 
from the curb-line, through the running sands which 
cover all the southern end of this richest island in the 
world, on through the hard-pan deposited by the gla- 
ciers that worked their way from the Palisades, and on 
through the coarse sand and gravel. down into the 
everlasting gneiss, these engineers are now piercing the 
bases for their sky-scrapers. 

Greed for gain is vulgarly supposed to be the secret 
of most of the money-saving inventions of the close of 
the nineteenth century. Rather would I attribute the 
scientific discovery of the best method of utilizing our 
possessions and making them most economically pro- 
ductive to the sensible science of living which has 
been called common-sense. This departure from es- 
tablished methods of building business structures upon 
ground which is second only to London dirt in its 
market-value is not only of scientific interest, but 
marks an era in the economy of real estate. “ Cujus 
est solum, cjus est usque ad coclum,” the conveyancers 
of long ago were ready enough to discover. Thanks to 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, the axiom may 
now be announced that cujus est solum, ejus est usque 
ad inferos! Nor is there in the whole range of human 
literature and human experience an axiom whose prac- 
tical application is likely to cause a more tremendous 
revolution in the most lasting values which human 
economy knows. A building ten stories above the curb- 
line may, in other words, be constructed five stories 
below the eurb-line, and if it contain aboveground one 
hundred thousand square feet, may be made to contain 
fifty thousand more below. It requires no reasoning 
to demonstrate the astounding addition thus to be 
made to city real-estate values. The enormous floor- 
space required now in all modern buildings of the bet- 
ter sort for machinery, such as steam-engines, boilers, 
dynamos, prenps, and the like, may with the new 
method of construction be utilized for more productive 
purposes, the machinery being relegated to the sub- 
cellar, where, resting upon the rib-rocks of the under- 
world, it will nevertheless pulsate in unison with the 
heart-beats of commerce. 

So the next decade is likely to see wise men won- 
dering that buildings founded in quicksands were ever 
set towering into the air, to bewilder the birds, while 
the small fishes were getting acquainted with their 
foundations. Foundations which, by the old methods 
universally pursued, with one or two exceptions up to 
this time, actually touched water, salt water at that, 
at the comparatively shallow depth of eighteen, four- 
teen, and sometimes ten feet beiow the curb-line. By 
the new method this means that excavation beyond 
that point must be done in a caisson: no man can fill 
a bole in the sea, nor in the running sand which covers 
all the lower part of Manhattan Island, without doing 
his excavation first in a protected compartment of 
steel. 

Just what the underground streams are which un- 
questionably exist in some parts of Manhattan Island, 
one of them, for example, draining what used to be the 
Collect Pond, it is not now material to inquire, be- 
cause the water which has been encountered in the 
depths of the new subterranean structure of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is not running water, but the 
eternally present sea-water, which has been resting on 
the bed-rock for ages of which we have no chronicle. 
That the seas long ago swept over the whole of what 
is now Manhattan Island needs no argument, and that 
the period within which salt water covered entirely 
the lower part of the island is not so very far back. 
Our engineers have demonstrated this, with other in- 
teresting geological data, in the excavations for the 
foundations of the extensions of our: building on Lib- 
erty and on Cedar streets. 

Caisson construction was used as far back as 1896 
when the foundations of the Commercial Cable Build- 
ing in Broad Street were built twenty-five feet into the 
water, thirty feet in all below the curb. The building 
law of New York declares that any builder who shall 
excavate to a depth of more than ten feet below the 
curb-line must support and protect the foundations of 
adjoining buildings. Naturally the construction of 
the Commercial Cable foundations thirty feet below 
the curb-line ought to have caused serious thought in 
the minds of those who were supposed to look after the 
constructive safety of lower New York city. The na- 
ture of the problem suggested—for the subject is so 
enormous that | am only attempting to suggest it—by 
the digging down to a depth of one hundred feet 
helow the curb for the foundations of the extensions of 
the Mutual Life Insurance. Company’s buildings on 
Liberty and on Cedar streets is self-evident. Such 
construction involves going forty feet deeper than any 
other construction has ever gone. It involves, indeed, 
the reconstruction of lower New York city, and the 
erection or excavation of carth-scrapers under the sky- 





serapers, 


A building rising a hundred feet above the curb-line 
in the business part of New York city is an imposing 
and valuable bit of real estate. Our engineers are con- 
structing two such buildings below the curb-line, one 
upon Liberty and the other upon Cedar Street. These 
new subterranean buildings will provide in their base- 
ment, sub-basement, cellar, and sub-cellar—their four 
stories, in other words-—fifty-five thousand square feet 
of new floor-space. At the very moderate rental of two 
dollars per year per square foot, here is an incre- 
ment in rental value alone of more than one hundred 
and ten thousand dollars a year, which is a handsome 
return upon two million dollars. While this new floor- 
space may not be in demand for oflices, it will natu- 
rally be in great demand for the accommodation of 
the enormous machinery plant which, under modern 
conditions, is necessary to the maintenance of a great 
office building. The space now utilized for this ma- 





Coming up out of the Caisson 


chinery will naturally be available under the new con- 
dition for other and more remunerative uses. The new 
underground space will also be well suited to the ac- 
commodation of record-rooms and safes, in which the 
archives of corporations may be kept beyond the re- 
motest peril of fire. So that in spite of the expense of 
sub-construction, which is naturally greater than that 
of building up into the air, on account of the cost of 
the caissons, and the limited number of workmen who 
can at one time work in the ecaissons, in the end I be- 
lieve this new underground floor-space will be found 
substantially clear gain. Certainly the foundations of 
the entire structure, which will forever rest on bed- 
rock, can never be shaken or disturbed by any 
other building whatsoever, or even by the construction 
of a railroad tunnel. One lesson I have learned from 
this matter is the old one of taking the cherry in one 
bite; if when the Mutual Life Building was constructed 
in 1884, of eight stories, there had been four other 
stories below the curb, their supports resting in the 
gneiss, and if the addition of seventy-two feet on 
Cedar Street had been built down as well as up in 
1889, and the second addition of one hundred feet on 
Liberty Street had been run down through the sands 
to the ribs of the world in 1894, as well as fifteen 
stories up into the sunshine—and quite a tall building 
it was at that time—the excavations which were begun 
in the latter part of March, 1900, for the two addi- 
tions of fifteen stories in the air, and for the subter- 
ranean buildings I have described, might have been 
brought into being at a far less expenditure. 

The east wall of the Liberty Street extension, which 
now stands fifteen stories high, is of solid brick, weigh- 
ing sixty-five thousand pounds per lineal foot. Of 
course it is necessary for us to support our own build- 
ing as well as those of our neighbors in our under- 





ground explorations and discoveries. To support this 
east wall it was necessary to sink to bed-rock, by the 
pneumatic process, eight cast-iron cylinders, each thir- 
ty-six inches in diameter. The cylinders were forced 
down by means of two hydraulic jacks, each of about 
one hundred and twenty-five tons lifting capacity. 
Five enormous steel beams were then wedged into the 
wall in orifices cut for them specially, by a process 
which demonstrated the extraordinary stability and 
hardness of the original construction, and were wedged 
and grouted into p'ace. Against these beams the jacks 
were worked, and the caissons as fast as they were 
shoved down were cleaned out, so that additional sec- 
tions of steel, each five feet in length. were bolted on 
to the caisson time after time, the sinking being con- 
tinued until bed-rock was reached. 

The ordinary tenant in or visitor to the towering 
oflice buildings of downtown would no doubt answer, 
if the question were asked, that the foundation could 
be resting nowhere else than on bed-rock. Nothing 
short of that it would seem could support such a 
weight. The contrary is a fact. The extensions of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company's building will 
rest on bed-rock, and the engineers in charge challenge 
the statement that this can truthfully be declared of 
any other downtown building. A marvel of mechani- 
cal enterprise is this digging out micaceous sand down 
to water, boring through forty feet of quicksand be- 
lowwater, then boring on through fifteen feet of hard- 
pan, trap bowlders, blue clay, and gravel, and then on 
through fifteen feet more of clay and sand into the 
gneiss. Astonishing indeed it seems that under the 
hard-pan, itself forty feet below the curb-line, there has 
been found another layer of this running sand, a 
treacherous foundation at its best, but the more treach- 
erous when forced to yield, as it will inevitably be, to 
the pressure of the superimposed structures resting 
With apparent security upon the hard-pan, when once 
an excavation on either side, say for a rapid-transit 
tunnel, has exposed the fact that there is running sand 
under the hard-pan, by the sand running away and 
leaving the hard-pan unsupported ! 

There were shells in this hard-pan, reminders of the 
subglacial age, when seas flowed over all this land, 
but so far as I can ascertain no fossils of any special 
scientific interest. 

The human side of the problem is not destitute of 
interest. The gangs of six as they come out of the 
hollow steel chambers in which they have been work- 
ing under a pressure of twenty-five pounds to the 
square inch, over every inch of their bodies—in addi- 
tion to the atmospheric pressure, tremble and ache 
unless they have been very cautious in coming into the 
air. For that enormous pressure in which they have 
been working has actually forced air into the muscles 
of their bodies, under the skin, and this, the pressure 
once relieved, works its way painfully out. 

The west wall of the Stokes Building, adjoining the 
new construction, presented a serious problem when 
the necessity of supporting it became apparent, as our 
engineers worked deeper and deeper. This was a 
typical old-time office building. The wall consisted of 
a curtain of brick-work ten stories in height and only 
twelve inches in thickness. It was carried on girders 
at each floor, the girders being carried on cast-iron 
columns, which rested on granite cap-stones, supported 
by brick masonry piers. The footing of these piers 
was in concrete twenty-three feet below the curb. Yet 
the running sand which rested upon the hard-pan ex- 
tended for at least seventeen feet below the footing of 
these columns, and once our excavation made, would 
naturally have run out from under the footing of the 
Stokes Building piers and left them unsupported. So 
it was necessary to cut away the wall at the first story 
of this building and re-enforce each of the cast-iron 
columns with double web-plate girders running through 
from end to end of the building. The details of this 


construction are of great interest. Under the piles and 


columns all around us—in other words, under the brick 
walls and the masonry footings, once supposed to guar- 
antee such security—we found the running sand; not 
a true quicksand which absorbs by suction, but as un- 
reliable a foundation as man ever built upon! Into 
it, to support our neighbors, our workmen are sinking 
new caissons, to be filled with concrete, and to support, 
from bed-rock up, the time-worn foundations of those 
structures which have all this while been towering so 
plausibly into the sunshine. Building one deep founda- 
tion exposes all the shallow ones. 

Nor may I forbear, serious as the demands of space 
are, to mention the fact that a deviation of one-six- 
teenth of an inch in the level of the east wall of our 
building, now standing throughout all this complicated 
operation of cutting into and jacking up its founda. 
tions, might and probably would be attended by a 
public financial misfortune. So nicely adjusted are 
the doors and the combinations of the safes in the de- 
posit-vaults of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and of the Safe Deposit Company which is its ten- 
ant, that even a_ hair’s-breadth alteration of their 
balance, incredible as it might seem, and certainly be- 
yond question a very, very slight raising or lowering of 
the supports of the floors upon which those safes stand, 
would result in the sealing of their doors, so that all 
Wall Street might wake up some fine morning and find 
its securities beyond its reach. 
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The Baggage-room Waiting for the New York Boat 








THE NEW IMMIGRANT STATION ON ELLIS’ ISLAND 


Photographs by James Burton.—See Page 73 














LL the moralists agree that to get rich and 
to succeed in life are not convertible 
terms, and that while some men who get 
rich succeed, others don’t. The test seems 
to be whether the man really works out 
what is in him, but it makes some differ- 

ence too what he does with his money. Philip Dan- 
forth Armour, the eminent Chicago pork-packer, died 
on January 6, and left thirty or forty millions to his 
heirs, as one result of his labors in this world. He was 
sixty-eight vears old; he had worked hard from his 
boyhood up to two years before his death. He built 
up an enormous business in meat and grain; he made 
all his brothers rich, and left to his son and _ his 
grandchildren a very handsome pile of accumulations. 
He might have done all these things and still left it 
a question in what measure he succeeded, but as it is 
there isn’t much question about it, for he did succeed, 
in things worth while, and on a very large scale. 


@A 


IS life’s record makes very interesting read- 
. fad 
ing. He was born in 1832, on a farm in 


Madison County, New York, and was one 
of a family of eight, of which six were sons. 
The family was of old American stock with 
Puritan roots. Philip was robust in mind and 
body, and worked on the farm, and went to school when 
schooi kept. But he was progressive and wanted to 
make money, and the story goes that to that end 
while he was still a lad he bought cattle from the 
neighbors, butchered them, and sold the meat from 
a wagon to the folk of the country-side. When he was 
seventeen gold was found in California and he wanted 
to go there. Three years later, his brothers being big 
enough to help their father, he did go with his father’s 
consent. He worked as a miner in California until 
1856, and came home with several thousand dollars 
in capital. Deelining to buy a farm in Madison Coun- 
ty. he determined to go into business, and fixed upon 
Milwaukee as a likely place. Settling there, he began 
as a commission merchant, dealing in grain and farm- 
ing produce, was very successful, and married. In 
1863, having then about $500,000, he formed a partner- 
ship with John Plankinton, of Milwaukee, to carry on 
a pork-packing business. Those were the days of the 
civil war, and the firm made money fast. Mr. Armour 
soon had two millions. Then he speculated. Dis- 
cerning the close of the war, he sold pork short in 
New York at from $40 to $30 a barrel. Richmond fell 
and so did pork, and when Mr. Armour settled his con- 
tracts pork was worth about $18 a barrel. 

Meanwhile his business grew enormously, and all 
his four brothers—the fifth was killed in the war— 
were successively called to help him. ‘Two were in 
Chicago, one in New York, and one in Kansas City. 
Three of the four are now dead. Mr. Armour himself 
moved to Chicago in 1875, and since then all of us 
who read newspapers have known more or less about 
him. In 1879 he made huge profits from a memorable 
wheat speculation in which Hutchinson—* Old Hutch ” 

vas the loser. One great branch of his business was 
the trade in grain, and it will be recalled that he was 
a factor in the transactions from which Mr. Joseph 
Leiter derived so large a lump of experience. 

To follow the turns of his business is too long a 
story. He made money in all sorts of ways, and made 
it make more. The game of business, like that of war, 
offers the moralists an inviting field for discussion. 
Mr. Armour played it earnestly, and, as the boy’s say, 
“for keeps,” but he played fair, and so far as appears 
always respected the rules. Maybe he was a great 
man: that depends on one’s notion of greatness. At 
any rate he was a big man. He had large ideas and 
ereat mental capacity. Moreover, he had brotherly 
feelings towards his fellows. He employed an army 
of men, and dealt liberally and very successfully with 
them, so that they believed in him and liked him. 

In the later years of his life he gave away a good 
deal of money, and gave attention systematically to 
philanthropic and charitable disbursement. The Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology which he founded and 
endowed, and the Armour Mission, represent invest- 
ments variously estimated at from $2,500,000 to $4.- 
000,000. The younger of his two sons died suddenly 
last year, and the shock of that, which found him in 
failing health, hastened his own death. One son and 
several grandchildren survive him. 
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eration that is better worth notice than this class 

of which “ Phil” Armour was a familiar type? For 
the moment, money-making, which happens just now 
to be going on in this country on such a gigantic scale, 
is the most interesting thing in sight, and some of the 
princes of trade, egregious, untiring, seem about as 
interesting as any human creatures now breathing. 
There came to the present writer a year or two ago a 
description of Armour and his system, from some one 
who had seen both—the system marvellous in its pre- 
cision and order, the man a man who knew business, 
alert, warm-blooded, tremendously hard-worked, yet 
an easy-running machine. No money would pay a 
man for working as Armour worked for fifty years, 
unless the work was his life and he would rather do it 
than anything else. That fact complicates the descent 
of a great business from father to son, for what was 
fun for the father may be terrifie drudgery for the 
son, and drudgery which there is no pecuniary induce- 
ment to undergo. But there training comes in, and 


l there any class of men in this country and gen- 
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family pride, and a legitimate love of power, and the 
sense of duty, and provided the son happens to be a 
chip of the old block these considerations will be ample. 
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HE testimony before the West Point investiga- 

I ting committee has continued to the end to be 

very interesting. It is evident enough that our 
military omelet is not made for us without some eggs 
being broken, but the more one reads of the testi- 
mony the greaier seems the need of dispassionate and 
careful judgment. The final conclusions of the com- 
mittee, which will appear in its report, are certainly 
worth waiting for. Meanwhile we may well remember 
that the aim at West Point is to turn out fighting-men, 
and that conditions which we don’t like and which seem 
bad may still be less incompatible with that intention 
than with the purpose of developing the more pacific 
side of human nature. It isn’t « kindergarten that is 
under examination, but a military school, and probably 
the best military school in the world. 

Moreover, we should bear in mind that it is alto- 
gether an exceptional thing for a college or an academy 
to be turned inside out as West Point has been turned. 
When lime-lights and magnifiers are turned on the 
doings of two hundred lads between eighteen and 
twenty-three in or out of any school in the country, 
some things will be disclosed which will cause long 
faces among the spectators. It seems probable that 
we know the worst about West Point, for the frankness 
und straightforwardness of the testimony of the cadets 
have been remarkable. Such testimony could hardly 
have been got in any other school, except perhaps at 
Annapolis. We are not to compare our knowledge of 
West Point, so derived, with our ignorance of other in- 
stitutions, for though, nowadays, there is searcely any 
hazing in our chief universities, there are other kinds 
of devilment from which West Point is free, and which 
would not gain by comparison even with the past un- 
lawful diversions of the cadets. It is presumably true 
that the rash spirits of youth which in other places 
find vent in various dissipations, at West Point find 
almost their only outlet in hazing. Life there is hard. 
The bow is kept bent most of the time, and doubtless 
some cadets often feel a very pressing need of relaxa- 
tion. One officer, now in the army, who went back to 
the Academy long after graduation, as an instructor, 
found it hard to overcome his disinclination to return. 
For he said he had worked so hard at West Point and 
had so little fun that his associations with the place 
were painful, and when he left it he felt that he never 
wanted to see it again. All the same, he got his train- 
ing, and it made him an excellent soldier, and he is 
devoted to his profession to-day. 
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HEN the page was turned the other day and 
W the new century began, John Tenniel retired 

from the statf of Punch. Since 1893 he has 
been Sir John Tenniel, but between old friends names 
don’t readily assume new prefixes. He was born in 
1820, and began with Punch fifty years ago, in 1851. 
Half a century is as far back as most of us care to re- 
member, and there are many readers of the WEEKLY 
who can say that as far back as they can remember 
anything, they remember Tenniel’s cartoons in Punch. 
Doubtless these cartoons have been collected often in 
books, but when the complete collection is put between 
covers it will make a history of the last fifty years in 
Europe, and, indeed, in all the world, that will better 
repay the attention of the student than most of the 
histories in print. All the great figures in the world’s 
politics have been Tenniel’s puppets, and the looks of 
most of them we know best from his drawings. Sir 
John Russell, Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Salisbury, Bis- 
marek, Napoleon the Third, Von Moltke, Chamberlain, 
Rosebery—it is idle to begin the roll of his gallery, for 
it is far too long to complete. 

There is a permanency about some things British 
which is not rivalled as yet in this country. Men seem 
to last as well here as in England, but jobs don’t, nor 
ways of doing things. We swap methods continually, 
and are apt to swap men at the same time. Whatever 
competition necessitates is done, and that is one rea- 
son why we are beating our cousins in trade and manu- 
factures. But there is a great charm about perma- 
nency, provided it doesn’t happen to be in one’s way, 
and there are old friends that we like to keep if only 
for old acquaintance’ sake. We have never been re- 
duced to that motive alone in Tenniel’s case. There 
was the pleasure of old acquaintance about his work. 
but it has never ceased to be worth while on its own 
account. If his retirement is timely it is for reasons 
of his own, and surely not for reasons of ours. He had 
the advantage at the start of being good at his trade, 
and no innovation of process has ever affected that, for 
he is good at it still, and holds his own with any 
school, however new. 
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R. ABRAM S. HEWITT, having declared that 
M our rich men were giving away far less money 

in proportion to their wealth than their fathers 
did, was met by a statement of the Sun that millions 
of money would be available when proper opportuni- 
ties for its expenditure were pointed out. Mr. Hewitt 
responds by inviting investment of one hundred mill- 
ions in the reconstruction of tenements on the East 
Side of New York. Tenement-house reconstruction he 
considers to be “ the emergent duty of New York,” and 
he thinks that if it can’t be accomplished by private 


subscription it should be undertaken by the city. 
Money so invested can be made to pay 5 per cent. in- 
terest, and yet furnish decent accommodations for half 
the rent now paid by the East-Siders. Other objects 
that he recommends include the work of the New York 
Kindergarten Association, and the care of respectable 
old men and women who can no longer earn a living. 
These truly seem inviting openings for funds, and Mr. 
Hewitt says that investment in them is simplified by 
the existence of organizations like the City and Sub- 
urban Building Association, which are fit to handle any 
amount of money furnished them. Kast Side condi- 
tions are very much before the public just now. The 
testimony given last week before the Police Board 
about some of the horrible doings that have been going 
on, under the eyes of the police, in the evil dens of the 
“ red-light district,” was enough to move the most stub- 
born conservative from the policy of letting things 
slide. 


Public Schools of Cuba, to Sefiorita Teresa Ar- 
ruebaraena, was a very interesting and romantic 
international episode. It took place at Havana on 
January 2, at the palace at Mariano, where General 
Lee used to live, in the presence of a company of about 
1500 persons. The lady, who is the daughter of one 
of the great sugar-planters of Cuba who was ruined 
financially by the war, was one of the Cuban teachers 
who came to Cambridge last summer. Mr. ‘Frye seems 
thoroughly to have cast in his lot with the Cubans. He 
has been with them body and mind for two years, but 
now one can say he is with them heart and soul, too. 
A recent address that he issued to the Cuban people, 
and which is said to have been somewhat seriously 
misquoted in the American newspapers, shows the sin- 
cerity and conclusiveness of his convictions. He takes 
with absolute seriousness the assurances of Congress 
that Cuba is to be free and independent, and addresses 
himself to the work of preparing her people for that 
condition. In the address mentioned, he talked to the 
Cubans about their national hymn, the Hymn of Bay- 
amo, and advised weeding out of it certain allusions 
to the Spaniards as tyrants and cowards. Cubans, he 
said, could not afford to embody in their national 
hymn reflections of that nature on the race from which 
they are sprung. “Cuba,” he said, “no longer is, nor 
ever again will be, a colony.” He would have her at- 
tune herself to sentiments proper to a free nation. 
There is no paltering or facing both ways about 
this. Mr. Frye shows the feelings and the disposi- 
tions of a man whose enthusiasm, already high, has 
been newly quickened by a profound personal senti- 
ment. He has fallen in love, not only with a Cuban 
lady, but with Cuba. 


To marriage of Mr. Frye, Superintendent of the 


Hitter still leads the American colleges in 


number of students. The World Almanac 
credits her with 4288 students, 496 instructors, 

and an income of $1,376,672. The same authority 
names forty-four American universities or colleges, 
each of which has more than 1000 students. The list 
of them includes fourteen institutions which have 
more than 2000 students, and six which have more 
than 3000. The six are, Harvard, 4288; Michigan, 
3700; Minnesota, 3410; Georgia, 3295; Chicago, 3183; 
and California, 8025. The least known in these parts 
of these universities are Minnesota and Georgia, and 
one looks curiously for statistics that will throw light 
on their nature and work. The University of Georgia, 
at Athens (3295 students), was founded in 1794, is 
non-sectarian, has 134 instructors, 30,000 volumes in 
its library, 3166 graduates, $382,500 in productive 
funds, and a total income of $146,115. Walter B. Hill 
is its President. It charges no tuition fee, and the ne- 
cessary expenses of its students are from $130 to $230 
a year. This means, of course, that it is part of the 
State system of free education. The University of 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis (3410 students), was found- 
ed in 1868, is non-sectarian, has 246 instructors, 75,000 
volumes in its library, and 3285 graduates. Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop is President. Tuition in its law department 
is $60, in its medical school $75-$100, in other depart- 
ments $5 a term. Expenses are from $125 to $225 a 
year. It has $1,307,219 in productive funds, and an 
income of $428,768. Its main support seems to come 
from the State. Neither of these two big universities 
received any gifts last year. The work they do is 
doubtless of a different class from that of the heavily 
endowed universities with large incomes—though Min- 
nesota’s income is not small—but what a big work it 
must be, and how important to the State that main- 
tains it! Between them they take care of 6576 stu- 
dents out of the 226,000 who are getting more or less 
of the higher education in the universities, colleges, 
normal schools, and professional schools of the coun- 
try. By so much higher training is the digestive ap- 
paratus of our country strengthened every year. The 
whole number of persons who are getting education in 
our schools end colleges is put at 16,738,363. 

Northwesteri: University (Illinois) has 2971 stu- 
dents this year; Cornell, 2776; Pennsylvania, 2567; 
Yale, 2542 - Columb.2., 2521; and Princeton, 1302. 

Columbia’s trustees 1. :ve issued an interesting finan- 
cial statement showing <ecent expenditures of very 
nearly $8,000,000 for land and buildings. Of this sum 
she still owes $3,000,000, and President Low wants 
the backers of the university to furnish him with 
$100,000 of new money every year for eight years. 
After that, he says, the income of the university will 
take care of all its obligations and al] its work. 
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Clara L. Clemens 


ISS CLARA L. CLEMENS, second 
M daughter of Samuel L. Clemens— 

Mark Twain—is to make her first 
public appearance on the concert plat- 
form in February. Miss Clemens was 
fortunate enough to be able, before decid- 
ing on her public career, to select which 
of the two branches of music she would 
follow. 

Trained as a pianist by the great master 
Leschetizki, in Vienna, she was fully pre- 
pared to play in public, and her voice 
was cultivated by Marianne Brandt in 
Hamburg and Blanche Marchesi in Lon- 
don. 

Miss Clemens has now fully decided that 
she will come before the public as a sing- 
er when she begins her professional ca- 
reer next month. Her répertoire of songs 
was arranged by Mme. Blanche Marchesi, 
who trained her in their interpretation: 
so she may be relied upon to have some- 
thing interesting to sing, and to sing it 
interestingly, apart from any considera- 
tion of her personal qualities. 

There is every promise that Miss Clem- 
ens is well fitted in every respect to meet 
with the highest reward in the profession 
she has chosen to adopt. 

Miss Clemens is dark, rather below than 
above the average stature, and during her 
residence abroad has become an accom- 
plished linguist. 

Hitherto Miss Clemens has only sung 
in private for the entertainment of 
her friends, although it has always been 
her ultimate intention to follow the pro- 
fession of music as her career. 























Philip D. Armour 
Born May 16, 1832. Died Fanuary 6, 1901 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ary wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
a av. 


SUMMER FEEDING 
For infants necessitates the greatest caution and 
careful study of conditions. Care in diet, first and 
last. The use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed | 
Milk has largely simplified this problem. Beware of | 
unknown ean. Get the Best.—[Adv.] | 

















WITH TELEPHONE SERVICE | 
At your house you are armed against all emergencies. | 
Message rates make the cost almost inappreciable. 
NEw YORK. TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street.—[Adv.] 








Forty years in the market, still booming with 
greater sales than ever—Cook’s IMPERIAL Extra | 
Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[Advz.] 











WEakKmenarebut strong men’s followers. ABBOTT’S, 
af Angostura Bitters, imparts forceand vigor. 
—[ av. 





| 
PEoPLE who take Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA Bit- | 
TERS in the fall save money on doctors’ bills.—[Adv.] | 
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Consteble KC. 


Lyons Silks. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 
Printed Satins,Gaze & Grenadines 


for Evening Dress. 





Rich Chene and Brocades 


for Dinner Gowns. 


White Silks and Satins | 


for Bridal Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses 
Louisine. 


Proadooay Ks 19th st. 





NEW YORK. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANO 





Sohmer Building, fe Greater New 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. 





















DAIMLER 1°28 is 


Price $450.00 and upwards 
Run 60 to 150 hours without refilling tank 
eens, 68s Soe 9 oo 
No leakage from tank, as con. 
SAFE structed tw die: waaed ip} 
forced method. 
Our guarantee 
RELIABLE jnctor soia ; 
Easily understood and handled. All 
SIMPLE working parts of motor are exposed 
amd within reach. 
Automatic—Se 
GOVERNOR itive." 
FULL HEADWAY FROM COLD MOTOR 
IN LESS THAN FIVE MINUTES 
Not subject to Government inspection. No licensed enginee 
quired. Vibration, odor, noise practically eliminated. We 
gladly submit estimates and specifications for special boats, a 
are prcpesce to build them from 16*tu 125 feet and over. Ya 
tenders a specialty. Send for fine Illustrated Catalogue. 
MARINE, STATIONARY, AND AUTOMOBILE MOTORS 
DAIMLER MFG, CO., 939 Steinway Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
ge. 
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Catalogue of latest Models for a stamp 
SMITH & WESSON, 
15 Stoekbridge St., Springfleid, Mass. 


For sale by all Fine as linen— 
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The Equine 


By Henry Smith Williams 


NE summer afternoon in 1885 
2 number of men were standing 
before the stable of a well-known 


breeder of trotting-horses in a small West- 
ern city. One of the men, apparently a 
hostler, held by the halter a dilapidated 
mare which he was evidently trying to 
sell. 

‘Make me an offer on her,” 
No one responded. 

‘Weil, give me fifty 
he continued. “ Her 
more than that.” 

‘Then you'd better frame her and keep 
her,” said one of the bystanders, face- 
tiously. “We're not buying pedigrees, 
and the horse-flesh that goes with this one 
wouldn't make catfish bait. I 
wouldn’t lead her home for her.” 

The crowd laughed, and the hostler 
grinned without denying the impeachment. 


he urged. 


dollars for her,” 
pedigree’s worth 


good 


* Hold on,” he said; ** here comes the * hay- 
seed boy.’ He’s looking for horses; let’s 
see what I can do with him.” 

‘Hello, Charley,” he continued, turn- 


ing to a quiet-appearing, smooth-faced 
young man who strolled up; “don’t you 
want a mare? Here’s just the thing for 
you if you want to start a stable. She’s 
a bit old, but bred to win and give you 
some good colts.” 

“What do you ask for her?” 

“ Seventy-five dollars, and she’s a sure- 
enough bargain.” 

‘Til take her,” said the young man, 
laconically. The spectators grinned and 
exchanged glances. 

Got any more like her at 
price?” asked the purchaser. 

‘Not quite, but there’s a mate to her 
in the stable, bred in the same lines, that 
you can have for a hundred and a quar- 
ter.” 

“You mean Gussie Wilkes?” 

Wes,” 

* Lead her out: 

hecta the crowd grinned. 
his money are soon parted,” whispered 
one in the ear of his neighbor. But had he 
been half as wise as he thought himself 
he would have quoted a very different 
proverb, “He laughs best who laughs 


the same 


I'll take the pair.” 
‘A fool and 


last,” would have fitted the sequel far 
better, as we shall see. 
So the “hayseed boy” led away his 


Bubble | 





purchases, and shipped them to the little | 


town in the interior of iowa where he 
lived. 

‘I feel like a swindler.” said the hos- 
tler. He little dreamed that had each 
penny of the two hundred dollars been 
a dollar he still had swindled no one but 
himself. 

The following 
side each of the old mares. 
thought they looked like 
ters. He named one of them 
other Allerton. 

Two years later it began to be rumored 
in trotting circles that a young and hither- 
to unknown breeder of trotters named 
Williams had bred two wonderful colts. 
One in” particular, called Axtell, had 
taken the world’s record for two-year-olds, 
and gave promise of yet greater things. 
His owner, it was said, had = stumbled 
upon a piece of luck such as does not 
come to most horse-breeders in a lifetime. 
They dubbed him “ Lucky Williams.” 

In his three-year-old form the colt more 
than fulfilled the promises of the pre- 
vious season. He went down the circuit, 
as everybody knows, conquering all before 
him, until the world’s race record for 
three-year-olds, the world’s record against 
time for three-year-olds, and the stallion 
record at all ages were his. The papers 
heralded everywhere the name of 
Multitudes appeared and applauded when 
he raced. After each new victory he was 
decked with fresh emblems of admiration. 
Collars of roses were hung about his neck. 


spring a colt stood he- 

Their owner 
potential trot- 
Axtell, the 


Silken blankets, embroidered by dainty 
hands, were thrown over his smoking 
flanks. Enthusiastic multitudes crowded 


about to touch him, and literally lifted 
his “lucky owner on their shoulders. 
And amid it all the horse was as quiet 
and gentle as if he drew plough instead of 
sulky, and his owner was as calm and 
seemingly unconcerned as if he were still 
following the furrows of his native farm 
instead of piloting the colt) phenomenon 
amidst the wrecks of hitherto invincible 
records. The descriptions of the recurring 
triumphs usually ended with the state- 
ment that amidst the general and tumult- 
uous enthusiasm “ Lucky ” Williams was 
the only man who seemed cool and un- 
moved, Noting this some people began to 
question whether it was all luck after all. 
Perhaps skill might enter into -the case. 
No one seemed to have thought of that at 
first. But it was plain that a world of 
determination lay back of that placid 
face, and surely it was not every man who 
could so stoically receive the plaudits of 
the multitudes. A lucky man he surely 
was, but perhaps not merely lucky. He 
began to be known as * Axtell ” Williams. 

But presently it appeared that this 
name was more inappropriate than the 
first, for the knowing ones noted that the 


Axtell. | 
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other colt, Allerton, though somewhat 
overshadowed by the brillianey cf his 
stable companion, was one of the best of 
his kind. He fought out his races in a 
desperate bull-dog fashion that won the 
admiration of all horsemen. When he 
had taken a race record of 2.1814 as a 
three-year-old, against a field of aged 
campaigners, there were those who whis- 
pered that he was a better horse than 
Axtell, though not quite as precocious. 
But of course such heresy found few sup- 
porters. That “ Axtell the peerless ” could 
have an equal seemed a contradiction of 
terms too absurd to be entertained for 2. 
moment. The quiet owner of the horses 
might have given speculators “a _ line,” 
but he did not. He had all along had a 
habit of keeping his own counsel. 

While the rank and file of race-goers 
went wild over the performances of Ax- 
tell, practical horsemen were no less en- 
thusiastic. As, after each new perform- 
ance, the horse was showered with pats, 
and kisses even, and flowers and blankets, 
so his owner was showered with telegrams 
bidding for the purchase of the phenome- 
non. Early in that memorable season it 
-was rumored in Independence—the little 
town where the horse was owned—that 
Williams had been offered ten thousand 
dollars for Axtell. Ten thousand dollars! 
Impossible. Why, that sum represented 
the earnings of a lifetime. Only half a 
dozen citizens of the village had managed 
to save up so much. Axtell was a fine 
colt, of course; but this story was a myth 
bearing the stamp of falsehood on its face. 

Nevertheless, the rumor spread, and 
even grew. It was said that twenty thou- 
sand had been offered, and then some re- 
liable witness averred that he had actu- 
ally seen a written offer of twenty-five 
thousand. ‘“ And do you mean to say that 
Williams refused it?” gasped the listen- 
ers. ‘Yes; he said that if Axtell was 
worth that to others he was worth it to 
him.” ‘“ But Williams never had one-fifth 
that sum in his life,” was the general cry. 
“Tf he has had this offer and refused it 
he is crazy and should be sent to the 
asylum that stands just beyond his farm.” 
It chances that one of the State hospitals 
for the insane is located near this little 
village. And no one of the villagers doubt- 
ed that Williams was a candidate for 
residence there when it became known 
that he had refused offers of not merely 
twenty-five thousand dollars, but twice, 
thrice, and finally four times that sum. 
Just what were the feelings of the man 
who sold him the mother of Axtell four 
years before for seventy-five dollars has 
never been officially announced. 

But the quiet man knew what he was 
about. He, a poor man, could not afford 
to keep so valuable a horse indefinitely, 
but he could afford to keep him through 
the season, so long as his record was slid- 
ing weekly downward and his value up- 
ward. And on the evening of the day 
when Axtell had gone that famous mile in 
2.12 at Terra Haute, when Colonel Con- 
nelly approached his owner and driver as 
he was coming from the dining-room of 
the hotel and said, “ Mr. Williams, I am 
authorized by a syndicate to offer you 
$105,000 for Axtell,” the quiet man simply 
said, “He is your horse, sir,” with as 
much composure as if such transactions 
were of every-day occurrence with him. 

And so the produce of the old worthless 
mare, having hammered out four world’s 
records with his flying feet, now added 
another of a different kind, for the price 
for which he was bought and sold was 
the highest at the time ever paid for any 
horse. Yet another record was added 
next year, when Axtell’s book was filled 
at a service-fee of $1000, enabling him to 
repay his owners the full price of his 
purchase within two years. 

Unquestionably the “hayseed boy” had 
entered upon the career of a breeder of 
trotters under favorable auspices. But 
the most startling half of the story is 
yet to be told. That the first effort of an 
untried breeder and trainer should have 
produced such a wonder as Axtell, when 
thousands of experienced men spend a 
lifetime in trying without ever secur- 
ing a record-breaker, seems remarkable 
enough. But that when this novice had 
sold one member of his first instalment 
of colts for the highest price ever paid 
for any horse, he should have retained in 
the only other member of that first in- 
stalment a better horse than the one he 
sold, seems hardly credible. Yet I believe 
that most horsemen will agree that this 
is what he did. Allerton had already 
shown himself a horse only second to his 
stable companion. Now, as a four-year- 
old, he proved himself the gamest of 
racers, and ended by taking the world’s 
record for stallions of his age. Still train- 
ing on, in his five-year-old form he took 
the five- year-old stallion record, the mile 
record to wagon, and the stallion record 
at all ages; and better yet in the eyes of 
horsemen, proved himself fully entitled to 
be called the “king of racing stallions.” 
In a monetary way, also, he proved a rec- 
ord-breaker, for he won more money in 
races than any other stallion that ever 
lived; and his owner declined an offer of 
' $135,000 for him, and stated, in response 
| to a question as to whether $200,000 
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would buy the horse, that this sum would 
not even be considered. 

Inspired by his phenomenal success, the 
owner of Axtell seems early to have con- 
ceived the idea of making the little town 
in which he lived the Mecca of the horse 
world. And for a time he seemed likely 
to fulfil his object. Adopting an idea 
never previously put into ope ration, he 
constructed a race-track radically differ- 
ent in form from the usual oval. Again 
fortune favored him, and soon the “ kite- 
shaped” track at Independence became 
famous as the fastest race-course in the 
world. Horsemen flocked there by hun- 
dreds to give their trotters records. 
owner of the track met them half-way by 
“hanging out” the largest purses offered 


for trotting matches anywhere. At a 
single meeting the purses aggregated 


$200, 000—and ‘this in a community where 
one-tenth that sum is a fortune. 

The famous horses of the day—Nelson, 
Nancy Hanks, Direct, and all ‘the rest— 
came and made their records at the “ tank- 
station,” as Independence was facetiously 
dubbed in the early day of its notoriety 
by outsiders. All the West came to see 
the novel sight. During race-week special 
excursion trains ran from hundreds of 
miles in every direction, bringing crowds 
of enthusiasts from every walk 
Twenty thousand people at a time throng- 


ed the streets of the little village, whose 
normal residents numbered about four 
thousand. Manhattan Field’ on Yale- | 


Princeton day could not exceed the 
and the enthusiasm of the aforetime eben 
little Western village during 
while the boom lasted. 

To take care of the crowds every 


of visitors were obliged to go to neighbor- 
ing towns to spend the night. To give 
further accommodation and more fully to 
entertain the visitors, the owner of the 
track built a really palatial little hotel 
(though the town was already well sup- 
plied with hostelries for all ordinary oc- 
casions), and under 
structed an opera-house that would be an 
acknowledged gem even in our largest 
cities. He also put in a trolley line lead- 


ing from the depots to the race-grounds. | 
he pro- | 
journal which | 


His energies still unexhausted, 
jected and edited a sporting 
aspired to national importance. In re- 
sponse to all these stimuli the little town 
swaggered and took on the airs of a city, 
albeit the type was rather of the Bowery 
than of Broadway. 

In a word, the community had gone 
horse-mad. The vernacular of the race- 
track became the current speech of all 
classes. Pater familias talked horse in 
the store and on the street; mater fa- 
milias, at home and at the sewing-circle; 
the physician at the bedside, the lawyer 
in his office, the minister in his study and 
even in the pulpit. Young girls discussed 

* pedigrees,” “breeding for speed,” and 
such like unmaidenly topics as freely as 
hitherto they might ‘have spoken of culti- 
vating roses or violets. One or two of the 
young ladies of the town even became pro- 
fessional reporters for sporting periodi- 
cals! The infection spared no one, and 
worked often most virulently in the most 
healthy systems. 

Needless to say, the disease was not con- 
fined to the immediate locality of its first 
appearance. Throughout the entire region 
the miasm made itself felt. The gam- 
bling instinct is confined to no stratum of 
society, and never had the Middle West 
been presented with a chance in so allur- 
ing a lottery. The reflection of the $105,- 
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one | 
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000 paid for Axtell hung in the air like | 


a rainbow of promise and dazzled the eyes 
of all who allowed themselves to look at 
it. Farmers abandoned their legitimate 


business and became professional breeders 


and trainers of trotters. Ministers, law- 
yers, doctors, tradesmen—every one who 
could muster the “ price ”—bought brood- 
mares, and paid $100, $500, $1000 even, 
for the bare chance of drawing such a 
prize as Axtell or Allerton. Jt was a 
speculation on margins in its way worthy 
of Wall Street. For once the colt came, 
its worth—or worthlessness—could never 
be known unless it were trained. So hun- 
dreds of colts were in constant training 
on the “kite,” and lesser numbers on 
scores of other tracks. And for the most 
part their owners in the end had their 
experience for their pains. 

For presently the bubble burst. It was 
a foregone conclusion that the little | 
“tank station” could not retain the su- 
premacy to which it had so suddenly 
leaped. Other kite tracks were construct- 
ed, dividing the honors with the original 
one. Then the pneumatic-tired sulky 
came, and at a stroke shore the kite tracks 
of their glory, and made the Independence 
records of the sometime champions seem 
slow and commonplace. Lastly, the horse- 
market everywhere collapsed with a crash, 
and every one awoke to a realization that 
$100,000, or even half or one-fourth that, 
is a purely fictitious value for any piece 
of horseflesh. Many a man found to his 
sorrow that the colt which had cost him 
$1000 had no market-value whatever. 

The would-be city from whence the in- 
fection had started awoke at last from its 
intoxication, took off its borrowed pl imes, 
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and settled back into its proper sphere as 


tank station.” The aforetime * lucky ” 
breeder of Axtell and Allerton abandoned 
the place to its fate, giving up track, 
hotel, trolley, and all the rest to satisfy 
his creditors, who took them unwillingly, 


well knowing that the only réle they 
could) play in future would be that of 


white elephant. 


Wide awake at last, the community 
realized that the bright vision had been 
enly a dream, a nightmare, a delirium. 


As best they might, people strove to free 
themselves from such traces of the virus 
as yet lurked in their veins. Gradually 
men accustomed themselves to talk 
more of potatoes, corn, and cattle; 
the women learned to tind time again for 
bread and cake and foreign missions; the 
maidens could revert to their and 
violets. The horse was dethroned forever. 
None now so poor to do him reverence. 


roses 


The horse is dethroned, but the ten 
dency to chase rainbows still exists un 
abated. The king is dead and unreeretted, 


but the people are none the less eager to 


shout, * Long live the king!” Being but 
human they must needs be visionary and 
gullible. Despite their knowledge that 
poison lurked in the last draught, they 
will drink as eagerly as ever of the next 
one offered them. They love to dream, and 


no experience can make them doubt that 
next time—and forever next time—they 
are certain to “ dream true.” 
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The New Clearing- 
House for Immigrants 


N Ellis Island, in New York Har- 
bor, the government has opened a 
handsome new clearing-house for 


immigrants. The structure was built to 
take the place of the ramshackle pavilion 
of wood and slate which, in 1897, was 
burned to the ground. After the destrue- 
tion of the old building the inspection of 
immigrants was conducted in a stuffy and 
ill- smelling shed attached to the Barge 
Office. In this narrow space six thousand 
aliens a week were herded. They were 
gathered into pens, sent to sleep under the 
rafters with layers of hot air for cover- 
lets, and hurried about by frantic persons 
who waved papers and scowled. Now the 
candidates for American citizenship are 
entertained in a building as well arranged 
as many a hotel, until the Commissioner 
of Immigration decides whether or not he 
can accept them as residents of the United 
States. 


Contracts for the new establishment 
were given in August, 1898, and the work 
was done as rapidly as the routine of the 


government would permit. In order to 
carry out the plans the Treasury Depart- 
ment increased the size of the island by 
appropriating four more acres of New 
York Bay. The present buildings were 
opened last month (December), and al- 
though there is still much work to be 
done, Commissioner Fitchie has the affairs 
of his newly acquired domain in good run- 
ning order. 

The main building is 338 feet long and 
168 feet wiae. It is built of brick held in 
the Flemish bond, and ornamented with 
trimmings of limestone. 


In this building the registry-room oe- 


cupies more space than any other apart- 
ment. It is 200 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
and 56 feet high. Most of_its floor space 


is divided by means of iron railings into 
twelve narrow alleys. Down these pas- 
sages are marched the files of immigrants. 
The new-comers whose names have been 
properly entered on the manifests of the 
steamers are permitted to pass, provided 
they have no diseases, no prison record, 
and no desire to become a beggar. If they 
have money enough or if their friends are 
present to guarantee that they are pro- 
vided with funds to carry them to their 
they are permitted to try 
railroad ticket-agents on the floor below. 
Those upon whom suspicion rests are 
escorted to the Detention Pen. From that 
inclosure they are taken to the meeting of 
a special board, which frequently orders 
them deported. In the central pavilion 
are a telegraph office, a bureau for chang- 
ing money, sleeping apartments, the ex- 
ecutive offices, and a hall of records. 


At the rear of the main building is a 
structure over which the caterer of the 


island holds sway. He furnishes the beef 
and prunes for the immigrants at the ex- 
pense of the steamship companies and the 
more elaborate fare which the employés 
require. There is, on the part of the 
island nearest to the New Jersey shore, an 
engine-house which boasts a chimney 125 
feet high. The hospital is across the slip, 
where are moored all the craft used in the 
transportation of the immigrants to and 
from the steamship piers. The walks con- 
necting the various buildings are being 
covered with roofs of iron and glass. 

The government has so far spent more 
than one million dollars in rehabilitating 
Ellis Island, and an additional appropria- 
tion will be necessary. 


FOHN W. HARRINGTON, 
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The Seventy-sixth Annual Exhtbition of 


ot 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 





MORE generous and enlightened 
policy, which for some time has 
been stealing into the counsels 
of the National Academy, makes 
itself felt this year emphati- 
cally in an exhibition quite 
interesting that one can re- 
member. The ample setting of the gal- 
leries at 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
and the excellent discretion shown on the 
Whole in the hanging, do much to contrib- 
ute to the agreeable dignity of the ex- 
hibition. But the real cause of improve- 
ment, and the most vital because it has 
the elements of continuance and growth, 
is the increased recognition given to 
younger members of the Academy, and to 
painters outside the organization. He 
would be churlish indeed who bemoaned the 
representation of the * Old Guard,” who, 
under difficulties of which the younger 
generation can have little or no concep- 
tion, did their share in building up a 
national art. Their work still has an in- 
terest; what it lacks in facile accomplish- 
ment, and in the motives for which paint- 
ers to-day are striving, it often makes 
up for by the intense love of nature which 
it evinces. Such a picture, for example, 
as * The Shoshone Falls of Snake River, 
Idaho,” by Thomas Moran, N. A., repre- 
sents a brave and earnest effort to por- 
tray a grand phase of nature. The canvas 
is very large, but the painter has not relied 
upon size to suggest bigness, having reso- 
lutely attacked the big elements of his 
subject—the rock formation, like giant 
ramparts and bastions, and the plunge of 
the mass of water. On these there is an 
infinity of patient labor expended, which 
leaves, however, no sense of niggling de- 
tail. The composition counts fairly as a 
whole, and possesses an impressiveness 
whick cannot be reasonably ignored. That 
our preference may not be for the grand 
and panoramic in nature is beside the 
question. Wisely or unwisely the artist 
has attempted their portrayal, and from 
his point of view with remarkable success. 

Of landscape in the modern spirit there 
is a considerable sprinkling, and some ex- 
amples particularly good. An honorable 
position has been given to Horatio Walk- 
ers “ Ploughing—The First Gleam ”—a 
noble picture, characteristically strong, 


the most 


though its bigness has obviated the ex- 
pression of subtlety. From the red east 
at the back the light is stealing over the 
brown earth, touching the backs of the 
oxen, who are driving the first furrow of 
the day, and leaving their heads in a cool 
shadow. In their straining action, the 
animating gesture of the driver, and the 
splendid management of the light there 
is a fine suggestion of awakened life and 
energy. The Inness Gold Medal, awarded 
for the first time this year, has been given 
to Bruce Crane’s “The Year’s Wane ”— 
a tenderly sensitive rendering of thin gray 
atmosphere hovering low above the laven- 
der and gray-greens of the meadow, crisp- 
ened here and there with delicate feathery 
trees. It is searchingly true to nature, 
and painted with a charming susceptibility 
to the spirit of the same. Near it is a 
“New England Village,’ by J. Alden 
Weir, in which through a screen of cool 
green trees one sees a factory by a stream, 
a hill beyond studded: with homes, and 
over all a still, quiet atmosphere from a 
blue sky. The artist has seen his subject 
in a big way, and expressed it with sim- 
ple truthfulness, and yet has rendered 
the fugitive characteristics of light and 
atmosphere with subtle discernment. 
Turning from the intimate knowledge 
of the scene, and the loving elaboration 
of its characteristics displayed in these 
landscapes, one may profitably study a 
few very excellent ones in which, however, 
the painter has sought his motives abroad, 
trying to enter into the spirit of the scene, 
yet showing the lack of intimate sympa- 
thy inseyarable from an outsider. Such 
a one is “ Winter Evening,” by W. Elmer 
Schofield, an exceedingly clever young 
painter, who, since his talents have been 
recognized, seems to have banished him- 
self from the home scenes, in which he 
showed remarkable depth of sympathy and 
power of expression, and devoted himself 
to subjects gleaned in France, catching 
something of the French method of paint- 
ing, particularly in the stringy profiles of 
his trees. Such a subject as the present 
one he could easily have found in his 
native State of Pennsylvania, in which 
case his picture would have had more to 
recommend it than unquestionable clever- 


ness. It would have had a personal dis- 


tinction, a quality of earnestness and in- 
timacy which this one lacks. Yet such 
is the short-sighted policy of the jury of 
selection, this picture of no particular 
country or sentiment has been awarded 
the First Hallgarten Prize! I have the 
same objection against George Bogert’s 
“ Passing Shower, Holland.” It is an im- 
pressive subject, showing a river-side with 
a huddle of buildings surmounted with a 
windmill, barges at anchor, and a few 
men and horses on the bank, and, par- 
ticularly, a turbid white sky swollen with 
wind and moisture; all portrayed in vig- 
orous earnestness, with a handsome, if 
somewhat heavy, color scheme. But com- 
paring it with a real Dutch landscape by 
a real Dutch artist, one knows it for an 
cutsider’s interpretation of the scene, the 
work of one who has caught its external 
impressiveness and missed its every-day 
relation to the life of the country. The 
picture is spectacular rather than truth- 
ful, and one would be apt to tire of it. 

However, there is a great deal of work 
shown here to which these objections can- 
not be made; morsels of American scenery, 
painted by men who spend their summers 
among it, returning year after year to the 
spots they cherish. A particularly charm- 
ing example of J. Francis Murphy’s de- 
votion to autumn effects is shown in his 
“In the Afternoon,’ which exhibits a 
fidelity to the subtle influence of atmos- 
phere that cannot be too highly commend- 
ed. One of those clear-aired, vigorous 
subjects that attract A. T. Van Laer is 
represented in a “ Connecticut Hill-side ” ; 
and C. Harry Eaton’s skill in rendering 
the wholesome freshness of a landscape 
that the rain has rinsed clear is shown in 
his “ Over the Hills.” ‘“ The Vasty Deep ” 
represents F. K. M. Rehn at his best, with 
a fine command of rich color and impres- 
sive water-motion. 

Other landscapes that particularly at- 


tracted were Edward W._ Redfield’s 
“Charenton Bridge”; Frank Russell 


Green’s .“* Across the Moorlands”; “A 
Breton Highway,” by Augustus M. Gerdes; 
“The Incoming Tide,” by Arthur W. Dow; 
“The Evening Hour,” by Carleton Wig- 
gins; W. R. Leigh’s “A West Virginia 
Mountaineer ”; and “In Summer-Time ” 
and “The Road to Bruges,” respectively 


by Edward Gay and Charles Warren 
Katon. 

This brief summary of a few excellent 
pictures may be concluded with mention 
of Childe Hassam’s “* White Island Light.” 
Beautiful in its pure color, the realized 
contrast between the solid, age-worn rock 
and the limpid smoothness of the sea, and, 
especially, in its suggestion of spacious- 
ness and freely moving air. 

Among the portraits Frank Fowler 
shows three, which are full of character, 
and have the further distinetion of hand- 
some pictorial arrangement, the figures 
being exceedingly well placed, and the 
color schemes kept in dignified control. 
A “ Portrait of W. Ritschel,” by Irving 
R. Wiles, is a forceful and impressive 
picture, with great skill displayed in the 
sober richness of color built around the 
subject’s white flannel suit. A triumph 
may also be recorded to Clara Me- 
Chesney for her portrait picture of an 
old man with a beer-mug in his hand, his 
head thrown up in the gleeful reminis- 
cence of “A Good Story.” The study of 
a girl’s head in big hat, with an arrange- 
ment of color that has suggested the title, 
* Olive Tone,” is an agreeable example by 
Joseph H. Boston; while in a portrait of 
an old lady, Robert W. Vonnoh just misses 
a very distinguished picture. It is a 
handsome canvas of cool, rich tones, and 
the pose of the figure, sitting on a sofa, 
is very dignified and gracious; but the 
face would seem to have troubled the 
painter. It is not rendered with his 
usual dexterity, nor with the suggestion 
of clear purpose and sure treatment dis- 
cernible in the rest of the picture. 

Conspicuous among the figure subjects 
was a decorative canvas by Samuel Isham, 
“In the Park”; very refined in feeling 
and color, and ornamentally composed. 
Two bronze statues, by Daniel C. French, 
respectively of “Arbitration” and of 
“ Painting and Sculpture,’ destined for 
the Hunt Memorial, have a rare combina- 
tion of monumental dignity and expres- 
sive grace; while C. H. Niehaus exhibits 
a bust of J. Q. A. Ward, the veteran presi- 
dent of the National Sculpture Society, 
which could hardly be surpassed as a 
portrait, full of dignity and quiet force. 

CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 
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Frederick C. Withers 

MAN of exceptional character and 
A of singularly winning and sweet 

personality has passed out of the 
life of this community in the death, at his 
residence at Yonkers, on the morning of 
January 7, of Frederick Clarke Withers. 
In all our acquaintance with men of con- 
siderable note in the especial lines of hu- 
man endeavor to which their talents are 
devoted, we have not met with an individ- 
ual who bore his honors with greater mod- 
esty, or who was more simply insistent 
upon an adherence to the highest ideals 
than was Mr. Withers. When we say 
* simply insistent ” we mean that his in- 
sistence was not of that strenuous kind 
which when analyzed is characterized by 
some as bigotry, but of the sort that is 
on the surface so plainly actuated by a 
love of truth, and by so clear a conviction, 
and by such a fine sanity, that it brooks 
no sincere opposition. Mr. Withers was 
an idealist in one sense—in the sense that 
his ideals were noble—but he was not un- 
practical. He was not a dreamer, though 
he had no lack of imagination. As much 
as any man we have ever known he could 
see things as they are. That which was 
good he fought for always; that which 
was ignoble, at whatever cost to himself, 
he fought against, and in his own profes- 
sion, that of architecture, we think it will 
be the testimony of all who love the art 
to which his life was devoted, and who 
knew the man and his work, that among 
its followers there was none who was his 
superior in devotion, none who set a high- 
er standard of dignity, and none whose 
ideals of taste and consistency were more 
loyally adhered to in practice. 

In his profession Mr. Withers’s work is 
well known. The Jefferson Market Police 
Court at Sixth Avenue and Eighth Street, 
New York, for so long a time as Mr. 
Withers could control the effect, was an 
adornment to the city. When the wise 
statesmen from the purlieus chose an 
“artchiteck” to add to it Mr. Withers 
was powerless, of course, to keep the 
whole pile consistent, but to the trained 
eye his own work will remain true and 
good despite the emendations of the 
“elect.” The design for the new Tombs, 
which Mr. Withers made but would never 
have had accepted by a Tammany admin- 
istration, is another of his achievements, 
but must be taken always with that grain 
of Horgan & Slattery which has become 
the salt in the wound of the New York 
architect. 

Mr. Withers was at his best in church 
buildings. Before the Richardson era he was 
regarded as an authority on the subject, 
and in his own ideals was quite as true to 
custom as Richardson’s followers have 
since been. 

Mr. Withers was a churchman as well 
as a church architect, and he was uncom- 
promising. He had his ideas as to what a 
church should look like, just as he had 
his notions as to what a prison should 
appear to be, and there was no power that 
could move him from his convictions as 
to what was proper to be done. Among 
other buildings designed by Mr. Withers 
are the Hudson River State Hospital at 
Poughkeepsie, and the Deaf-Mute College 
at Washington, D. C. He designed also 
the Astor reredos in Trinity Church, the 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd on Black- 
wells Island, the Vassar Hospital at 
Poughkeepsie, the Asylum for the Insane 
at Central Islip, Long Island. 

As a man it is within our knowledge 
that, despite his advanced years, the spirit 
of young-manhood never left him even to 
the last. He was beloved of his fan.ily and 
of his friends. He was admired by those 
who knew only the exterior of the man. 
He has been characterized truly as one of 
the best of men and truest #f friends. 
Genial, simple, honest, large- Aarted, and 
crue, it will be a long time before, in the 
many branches of his activities, personal 
and professional, his place wiJl cease to 
be vacant. 

Mr. Withers was born at Septon Mallet, 
Somerset, England, sida 4, 1828. 
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Mr. Whitney’s Cotillion 


R. WILLIAM C. WHITNEY gave 
M a brilliant entertainment at his 

new house on Fifth Avenue on 
Friday evening, January 4. It was in the 
nature of a house-warming, and served 
to introduce into society Miss Helen Bar 


ney, his niece. A feature of the evening 
was the cotillion held in the new ball- 
room. Mr. A. I. Keller has pictured one 


of the figures of this dance, in the double- 
page illustration accompanying this num- 
ber of HArPER’s WEEKLY—a racing tigure 
in which the dancers pranced about the 
floor on gayly bedecked hobby-horses. 


The Goose-Cow 


F all the animals of the world 
which can be used by man to as- 
sist in the hunt, elephants, dogs, 


and what not, who would 
stupid old cow as an ani- 


Neverthe- 


horses, falcons, 
choose the poor, 
mal suited to such a purpose? 
less, out in Nebraska, along the valley of 
the Platte, probably the one river of its 
kind in the world, nearly every farmer has 
his goose-cow, which, if well trained, 
shows as much intelligence in the hunt 
an Irish setter. 

Early in spring—as early as the middle 


as 


of March, when the snow is still on the 
ground—the first promise that the flat, 


desolate valley will soon be a sea of way- 


ing blue-stem and bottom grass spotted 
here and there with herds of cattle, the 
timber claim will soon tell in the land- 
scape as a spot of green rather than gray, 
is the coming of the geese from the 
South, from the valley of the Republican, 
that here they may feast on the corn 
left in the fields from the last fall’s husk 
ing. 

The first day or two after their arrival 


they spend on the river. Settling on some 
sand-bar, they begin to arrange their fea 
thers, which in their long flight have been 
soiled and ruffled. The black Canadian 
leader may be seen walking around among 
his white followers giving directions, no 
doubt, to the young members of his flock 
which are having their first experience in 
migrating. 

Between seven and nine o’clock on the 
morning of about the third day, with loud 
quacking and flapping of wings, they rise 
en masse to a height of eighty or a hun 
dred feet, until they spot a corn-field. 
Then each goose falls into his place in the 


V, and it is not long before they are root- 
ing shock and stubble for their break 
fast. 

It is at this time, while they are in 
tent upon their search for food, that the 
farmer takes down his shot-gun, slfgés in 
two shells which he himself has loaded 
with BB shot, and a charge of powder 
that only an old-time goose-gun_ will 
stand, and hurrying to the barn or cow 
shed, he turns his goose-cow into the 
field. If she be well trained and an old 
hand at the business, she will need no 
prompting before she sees what is ex- 
pected of her. 

Starting in almost an opposite direc 
tion from the geese, she begins a series of 
cireles around them, each succeeding cir 
cle bringing the hunter, who is all the 
while crouching at her side, nearer to his 


game. 

A careful hunter, with a_ well-trained 
cow, can in this way come within fifty or 
sixty feet of a flock, where, if he is 
good shot, he will drop at least two geese. 

The geese are seldom eaten by the farmei 
at the present day, except when there is 
a scarcity of beef, for they are no longer 
a necessary article of food. 
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are popular from Greenland to Australia. 
It is because their superior merit hy wade 
them the standard of excellence the: srid over. 


‘Card Games, and How to Play Them"’ a 120 
page book mailed for six flap ends from 
Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 


Dept. 2° THE U. S. PLAYING CaRD Co., 










Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 


on every pack. 


Grand Prix, 
Paris £xposi 
71900. 












TRY THEM FOR 
S Coughs, Colds, 
BRONCHIAL Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Lhd Maer Moc C2 











Fac-Simile 
Signature of 





Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


J) f\\y for Bicycles 
= (Ht ah for Carriages 
for Automobiles 
SA | The American Dunlop Tire Co., 
see N 





Best Line to Chicago and the West—New 


York ‘Central. 

















